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ISANDLANA, JAN. 22, 1879. 

In compliance with the suggestion that has 
reached us from several correspondents, we now 
reprint the spirited verses which that distinguished 
diplomatist, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, contri- 
buted to the Times of the 29th ult., feeling assured 
that our readers will agree with us ‘that “N. & Q.” 
cannot be put to better purpose than the pre- 
servation, for future reference, of compositions, 
such as the present, which have both an historical 
and poetic interest :-— 

IsanDLANA, JAN. 22, 1879. 


It was a fearful battle, a dread, ill-omen’d day, 
When a as by swoop of storm, in the pale of their 


Tay, 
Full half the gallant Twenty-fourth to a man were swept 
away. 


A ee in arms were they, surpass’d in fame by 


non 
And even nt the battlefield, when all but hope was gone, 
The beat of the surviving hearts was as the beat of one. 


Their blazon’d colours proudly told of many a glorious 


fight 

And when "from thickest of the fray they shed their 
meteor light, 

There was not, and there could not be, a thought of fear 
or flight. 





ais ~~ doom’d to move apart, trod firm a hostile 
Ad allt! case the tents were spread when from his 


y stand 
The ones cheery voice declared no enemy at hand, 


But soon a word of ruder tone throughout th’ encamp- 
ment rang ; 

“They come, in swarms they come ; your lives on instant 
action bang.” 

Not one but hurries to his post, and, swift as lightning’s 


The line is formed and all in place to meet the tempest’s 
crash, 
From the hills 
Down, downward pouring, 
Streams to sight the swarthy flood, 
Dark as clouds, 
Which, thunder storing, 
O’er a wilder'd city brood. 


Alert to fight, athirst to slay, 

They shake the dreaded assegai, 

And rush with blind and frantic will 
On all, when few, whose force is ekill. 


E’en so; but while they gather strength to strike the 
fatal blow 

Their front sustains a deadly shock, which lays a thousand 
low. 

Yet thousands more replace the slain, and what -can 
hundreds do 

But —- face their doom, and die to fame and daty 
true 


A whisper !—bark! The guns, the guns !—No ready 
voice replies ; 
But, ~ ! each gun, in silence spiked, the captor’s grasp 
efies : 
A brave and meritorious act ; alas! who does it dies, 


Par, far away, at fearful risk, a nobler charge was moved, 

And those in trust right well achieved what more than 
valour proved ; 

Both still were young, and firm in minds that ne’er from 
duty roved. 


Quick, quick they mount the bridled steeds; while near 
each loyal breast 

The colours lie, from ill secured, as in a miser’s chest. 

What could in haste be done they did; to faith they gave 
the rest. 


In fast succession forth they passed, along the straggling 


ost 5 
On, gallant "youths ! ye may not heed the peril or the cost, 
Oh! speed them, Heav’n! direct their course; what 
shame if such were lost ! 


A stare of silent brief surprise, and then a deaf'ning yell, 
As if the i imprison ’d souls below had burst the bon of 


ell ; 
On dash’d the dauntless riders still; who dared to cross 
them fell. 


Soon clear of foemen, side by side, athwart the pathless 
wild 

Conveyors of a precious charge, by capture ne’er defiled, 

On, boldly on, they stretched with speed, by youthful 
hope beguiled. 


Alike } aay pom of rotten marsh, o’er beds of flint 
they rod 

They cross’d the dell, they scal’d the hill, they shunn’d 
the lone abode, 

Nor ceased to urge the foaming beasts their weary limbs 
bestrode. 
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At length the frontier stream appears ; hurrah ! what 
need of more? ; 

Oh, fate! They plunge, the waters flash, the rushing 
waters roar. 

Unseated, wounded, all but drown’d, they touch, they 
clasp the shore. 


A few brief hours of calm succeed, they share the joy of 
those 
Who, purpose gained and danger past, from anxious toil 


repose ; 
But nature sinks—too great the strain, and wounds are 
slow to close. 


One slept, nor woke again ; like him too soon the other 
slept ; 
And those who sought and found them dead, the colours 


near them kept, . 
In pity—doubt not—stoop'd awhile, and o’er the bodies 


wept. 

Melvill and Coghill, honour’d names! ye need no verse 
of mine 

To fix the record of your worth on memory’s faithful 
shrine ; 

To you a wreath that may not fade shall England's praise 
assign. 

Ye crown the list of glorious acts which form our coun- 
try’s t, 

Ye rescued from the brink of shame what soldiers prize 
the most. 


And reached by duty’s path a life beyond the lives ye lost. 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 





EASTERN ORIGIN OF A JEST OF SCOGIN. 


One of the well-known Jests of Scogin is en- 
titled, ““ What Shifts Scogin and his Fellow made 
when they lacked Money,” and consists of these 
worthies cheating a poor herdsman out of a sum of 
money by persuading him that the sheep he was 
driving were pigs, not sheep. Scogin sends his 
companion to overtake the peasant, while he him- 
self remains behind and out of sight, and to lay 
& wager with him that his sheep were hogs, and 
arrange that the dispute be decided by the first 
person that should pass along the road. The 
“ Oxford scholar” succeeds in inveigling the simple 
herdsman into a wager, and Scogin, presently 
coming up with them, declares, of course, that the 
animals are pigs, and thus the peasant loses his 
wager. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, in a foot-note to this 
tale in the second series of the “ Shakspeare Jest- 
Books,” which he has so ably edited, says (p. 56) : 

“T know not whether this tale is to be found in earlier 

books or related of any one before Scogin’s time, but it 
was one of which compilers of jest-books subsequently 
made a good deal of use. It is in the Sacke-Full 4 
Newes, probably printed as early as 1558, and in a MS. 
temp. Charles I., the property of J. Payne Collier, Esq., 
George Peele, the dramatist, and John Singer, the actor, 
are made the heroes of the adventure, and the authors 
of the deeeption on the shepherd.” 
(In both versions here referred to the man is re- 
presented as driving pigs, which he is by the 
sharpers and by Peele and Singer persuaded are 
not pigs, but sheep.) 





Mr. Hazlitt was evidently not aware that the 
original of this old English tale is found in the 
Pantcha Tantra, the celebrated collection of San- 
scrit fables, and also in the Hitopadesa of Vishnu- 
sarman, an abridgment of that work, generally 
known as the Fables of Bidpai, or Pilpay. The 
story occurs in the fourth book of the Hitopadesa 
(“On Peace”), where a Brahman is represented as 
the victim of a similar deception to that ascribed 
to Scogin. Omitting matter not relevant to the 
story itself, the following is taken from Sir William 
Jones’s version :— 

“In the grove of Gautama lived a Brahman, who, 
having bought a goat in another village and carrying it 
home on his shoulder, was seen by three rogues, who said 
to one another, ‘If by some contrivance that goat can 
be taken from him it will be a great pleasure to us,’ 
With this view they severally sat down in the road under 
the trees, at some distance from each other, by which 
the Braman was to pass. One of the scoundrels called 
out as he was going by: ‘O Brahman, why dost thou 
carry that dog on thy shoulder?’ ‘It is not a dog,” 
answered the Brahman, ‘it isa goat.’ Then at the dis- 
tance of a crisé the second knave put the same question 
to him, which when the Brahman heard he threw the 
goat down on the ground, and, looking at it again and 
again, placed it a second time on his shoulder, and walked 
on with a mind waving like a swing. The man, 
hearing the same question from the third villain, was 
persuaded that the goat was really a dog, and, taking it 
from his back, threw it down, and having washed him- 
self returned to his home; while the three knaves took 
the goat to their own house, and feasted on it.”—Hito- 
padesa, Sir Wm. Jones's Works, 4to., vol. vi. p, 159, 

There can be little or no doubt, I think, that 
here we have the original of the old English tale, 
but from what source the compilers of Scogin’s 
Jests and the Sacke-Full of Newes derived it is not 
so clear. The fables of the Hitopadesa did not 
exist in English before 1570, when a translation 
of Doni’s Italian version, by Sir Thomas North 
(entitled the Moral Philosophy of Doni), was pub- 
lished. But there was a Latin version made by 
John of Capua, in the thirteenth century, from the 
Hebrew version by the Rabbi Joel of the Arabian 
translation by Abdallah ben Almokaffa, which was 
made in the eighth century from the Pehlevi 
translation from the original Sanscrit, done by the 
celebrated Persian physician Barzouieh in the sixth 
century. It would be interesting, as an illustra- 
tion of the transmigrations of popular tales and 
fictions, to ascertain from what source the com- 
piler of the Jests of Scogin obtained this tale. It 
may have come into English through John of 
Capua’s Latin version of the Calilah and Dimnah, 
the Arabian version of the Hitopadesa, or through 
a version in one of the medieval collections of 
Latin stories, such as the Disciplina Clericalis of 
Petrus Alfonsi (I do not think it is found in 
the Gesta Romanorum), or, most likely perhaps, 
through some fabliau of the Trouveéres. 

W. A. Crovuston. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing note I have 
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discovered a tale in one of the early English 
versions of the Gesta Romanornm which is evi- 
dently adapted from the Hindeo story of the 
Brahman and the goat, and also probably suggested 
the hoax of the herdsman and the sheep in Scogin. 
It is the twentieth tale of the first-of the old English 
versions of the Gesta edited by Sir Frederick 
Madden, and printed for the Roxburghe Club. A 
physician, named Averoys, is successful in curing 
a Roman emperor of an obstinate disease, ard is 
rewarded by his royal patient with fair gifts, and 
retained at the palace as oneof the imperial house- 
hold. Three other doctors, envious of his great 
goed fertune, conspire to destroy Averoys. They 
go out of the city, and station themselves on the 
road along which he usually passed on his visits 
te patients in tke suburbs, a mile or two apart 
from each other. As Averoys passes the first 
dector he is told that he isa leper. The second 
and the third make the same observation, and 
Avereys, now thoroughly frightened, hastens home, 
and informs the emperor that he is afflicted with 
leprosy. But the emperor, instead of causing him 
te be thrust from the city, as his enemies antici- 
— expresses his concern, and assures him of 

is continued friendship. Averoys then takes a 
bath of goats’ blood, and finds that the leprosy 
was in his imagination only. He informs the 
emperor of the wicked trick that had been put 
upon him by the three envious dectors, who are, 
by the emperor’s orders, at once dragged to the 
gallows at the tails of horses, and hanged, without 
benefit of clergy. Such is the outline of the story 
in the Gesta; and as the English translation was 
— made in the reign of Henry VI., we may 

irly suppose the compiler of Scogin’s Jests to 
have adapted his tale of the herdsman and the 
sheep from this version. 





LYDNEY IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE: THE 
SILURIAN POMPEIL.* 

The remains of the Roman station in Lydney 
Park throw so much light on the history of the 
Roman occupation of Siluria, from the abundance 
and singularity of the antiquities discovered there, 
that Lydney has often been called the Silurian 
Pompeii. These remains have long engaged the 
attention of antiquaries, for they were described by 
Major Rooke in the Archevlogia 102 years ago ; 
but they were then overgrown with bushes, and 
the ruins were never thoroughly explored until the 
beginning of the present century, when the Right 
Hon. Charles Bathurst, who was then the owner 
of Lydney Park, was induced to clear the ground 
and to excavate the foundations of the old walls. 








* Roman Antiquities at Lydney Park, Gloucestershire. 
A Posthumous Work of the Kev. W. Hiley Bathurst, M.A. 
With Notes by C. W. King, M.A., Feliow of Trin. Coll. 
Cam. (Longmans & Co.) 








The work of excavation was carried on for several 
years until the whole range of buildings was brought 
into view. No labour or expense was spared ; 
every wall was carefully measured as it came to 
light and was laid down on paper, and every frag- 
ment of tesselated pavement was accurately eopied 
in colours ; whilst the coins and other antiquities 
found by the workmen were catalogued by Miss 
Bathurst and drawn to scale by a competent 
draughtsman. It was a labour of love with Mr. 
Bathurst to describe in detail the excavations and 
their results, and he devoted many years of leisure 
to the preparation of an elaborate memoir on Roman 
antiquities in Britain to illustrate his discoveries, 
But this memoir was judged by his descendants 
too discursive for publication, and a summary de- 
scriptive of the remains at Lydney was drawn up 
by his son, the late Rev. W. Hiley Bathurst, who 
inherited his father’s taste. He died, however, 
before it was ready for the press, and the MS. was 
entrusted by his son to Mr. C. W. King, the senior 
fellow of Trinity College Cambridge, who has added 
some valuable notes, and suggested some important 
corrections. The text is illustrated with thirty-one 
plates from the drawings made for Mr. Bathurst 
during the excavations, and they form, beyond all. 
question, the most valuable portion of the book. 
The Roman station at Lydney occupied two hills 
and a deep valley twenty-eight yards wide between 
them. The smaller hill is nearly circular, and 
scarcely sixty yards in diameter, but Camp Hill 
has an area of 180 yards by 124. The watch-tower 
on the smaller hill was one of the chain of fortresses 
built by Ostorius about 50 a.p., which communi- 
cated with each other by signals, and the encamp- 
ments across the Severn on Selsley Hill and 
Painswick are within the range of view. The 
extent of the villa on Camp Hill, which measures 
168 feet by 135, and the elegance of the pavements 
and painted stucco walls show that it was the 
residence of a Roman officer of high rank ; whilst the 
series of coins, extending from Augustus to Arca- 
dius, found in the excavations, prove that the station 
was occupied during the whole period of the Roman 
dominion in Britain. It appears from three votive 
inscriptions that the temple adjoining the villa was 
dedicated by Flavius Senilis to the god Nodons 
or Nudens, who never occurs elsewhere, and has 
been variously identified with A®sculapius, Glaucus, 
and the presiding divinity of the Silurians. The 
figure of the god on a curious bronze plaque in the 
Bathurst collection shows a youthful deity crowned 
with rays, and borne over the waters in a car drawn 
by four sea-horses. Beneath is a rough eps 
of the Severn, with a Triton blowing his horn, an 
a British fisherman, who has just hooked-a huge 
salmon by the favour of the god. The lettering of 
the dedication has that peculiar slope from left to 
right which is never found in inscriptions of later 
date than the first century, and is familiar to those 
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who have studied the announcements scribbled on 
the houses of Pompeii. The name of the dedicator 
is a farther indication that the foundations should 
be attributed to the Flavian period, and the coins 
later than Vespasian are little worn by circulation, 
and were evidently deposited soon after their issue. 
It should be noted also that the two terminal 
statues or Herme, which from time immemorial la: 
mutilated and neglected at the foot of Camp Hill, 
seem to belong to the same period, for the female 
bust has the hair rolled in that peculiar fashion 
which was introduced by the wife of the Emperor 
Domitian, and only lasted about thirty years. 
These colossal busts are mounted on plinths, and 
are cut from one solid block of the stone of the 
district, so that they must have been carved on the 
spot. Their genuineness has been suspected from 
their exceptional character, and many antiquaries 
have declared them to be of modern manufacture. 
But Mr. King reminds us that a female head of 
the same period, with the hair dressed in a similar 
fashion, was dug up in Bath in 1714, and is figured 
in the seventh plate of Scarth’s Aque Solis, and he 
urges with great force that no modern artist would 
possess sufficient archeological knowledge to re- 
— the costume of the Flavian period. He 
therefore no hesitation in identifying the 
Lydney busts with the Herme which formed the 
original pilasters of the Temple of Nodens, and 
in pronouncing them genuine specimens of those 
curious architectural embellishments which are 
described by Gildas as a constant and characteristic 
feature of the deserted Roman edifices in Britain. 
TEwaARs. 





Joanna oF Acre, THIRD DavcHTerR oF 
Epwarv I.—According to Mrs. Green, in her 
Lives of English Princesses, vol. iii., this royal lady 
was extravagant, and, “ notwithstanding her large 
incoine, was sometimes greatly straitened for ready 
cash.” A proof of this, in addition to those given 
by Mrs. Green, is afforded by a singular petition 
-whiech I lately read, where the princess’s impe- 
cuniosity is — made out to have caused the 
deaths of a London goldsmith and three of his 
ehildren. Johanna died on April 23, 1307, and no 
doubt soon after that event Juliane, styling herself 
the widow of William Everard, lately goldsmith 
of London, entreats the king, “prince of pity,” 
te take mercy on herself and her children, who 
are suffering great poverty and distress in the fol- 
lowing circumstances. The “Lady Johane Daeres, 
late Countess of Gloucester,” had borrowed from 
the deceased William the goldsmith 206/. 6s. 4d. 
im money and “jouweus” (jewels), as plainly set 
forth in indentures made between them. Besides, 


William had paid to divers “ merchants of strange 
lands” 601 of silver, by command of the said lady, 
of which he had been 

satisfy different people of 


id: nothing: And to 
on from whom he 





had got the money, William had sold twenty 
marks of rent in London of Juliane his wife’s 
heritage, whereby William, his wife, and their 
infants were disinherited and seeking bread ; and 
by the great distress thus caused, William and his 
three children had died “a graunt dool.” And 
Juliane prayed the king to have pity on herself 
and her seven remaining children, for God and the 
souls of his ancestors, so that the soul of the said 
good lady, whom God assoil, might be delivered 
from peril. 

There is no date, but it was probably presented 
to Edward I., whose death did not occur till 
July 7 following that of his daughter. The de- 
cision of the king’s lieutenant is endorsed : “Sent 
to Monsieur Rauf de Mehermer [her husband 
and the Lady’s executors.” Whether they pai 
the poor widow her claims is not said. Her case 
was a hard one certainly, if truly set forth. The 
concluding intimation that the soul of the debtor 
was in danger is a curious one. The original is in 
the Public Record Office. AnGLo-Scorvs. 


Tae First Penny Datty.—The Banbury News 
has lately asserted that the Glasgow Bulletin was 
the first penny daily newspaper published in Great 
Britain. The War Telegraph, published at Edin- 
burgh, under the enterprising editorship of Mr. 
J. Watson Finlay, was really the first. It was 
started on Saturday, October 7, 1854, and speedily 
attained a circulation of 12,000 copies. The first 
specimen number of the Glasgow Bulletin, a copy 
of which is at present before me, appeared on 
Saturday, April 14, 1855, more than six months 
after the War Telegraph had begun to familiarize 
the Scottish public with the novel idea that it was 
possible to issue every day at a penny a much 
higher style of newspaper than they were acquainted 
with. The Bulletin was not even the first penny 
daily started in Glasgow, for I possess a file of the 
Glasgow Daily News, a penny paper, the first 
number of which is dated Tuesday, March 20, 
1855, so that it was in the field nearly a month 
before the Bulletin. The following tabular state- 
ment respecting the penny dailies is not exhaustive, 
but, so far as it goes, it may be relied on :—War 
T h began October 7, 1854; Glasgow Daily 
News, March 20, 1855 ; Glasgow Bulletin, April 14, 
1855 ; the Glasgow Times, April 18, 1855; the 
Daily Express (Ed.),; Jane 23, 1855 ; the Daily 
Scotsman (Ed.), June 29, 1855 ; Daily Glasgow 
Gazette, July, 1855. The last named was started 

Mr. Peter Mackenzie, of the Reformers’ 

tte. The Glasgow Times; which was short- 
lived, belonged to Mr. Robert Buchanan, of the 
Sentinel, father of the poet. The Glasgow Daily 
News was the first speculation in newspaper 
property of two brothers, Henderson by name, who 
were at that time newsagents in Glasgow, and one 
of whom has since started several cheap papers’ i) 
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Ldndon, three of ‘ which’ enjoy an extensive 
circulation. W: H. W. 


TwertTon-on-Avon.—An error (ante, Fr 208) in 
making the Rev. W. S. Saaw: Vicar of “ Tiverton” 
may serve as a peg on which to hang a note upon 
the name of a parish adjacent to Bath, which many 

ple seem determined to confuse, in vane at 
m9 with the Devonshire borough. All that the 
Somersetshire village has in common witi it is that 
it makes cloth, being the last parish in Bath or its 
proximity where that once famous mannfacture 
still lingers. 

The name is spelt Twertone in Domesday, and 
in the registers at Wells appears in 1316 as 
Twyvrton, in 1410 as Twyforton, in 1623 Twiver- 
ton, in 1638 as Twirton, and in 1723 as Twerton, 
which last is the invariable modern spelling. It 
will be observed that in all these the beginning is 
Tw, never Tiv. Yet map-makers and others would 
still make the change and postmen would blunder, 
so the decree went forth from St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
about three years ago that the place should be 
called Twerton-on-Avon, in imitation of Bradford- 
on-Avon higher up the same stream. The village 
will in the course of years be absorbed into the city 
of Bath, and I should have thought Twerton, Bath, 
more intelligible than Twerton-on-Avon : I see the 
vicar combines the two. But my object in writing 
is to put readers of “N. & Q.” on their guard 
against a new machinery for the obliteration of the 
history which is contained in words. The Post 
Office can do practically what it likes with local 
names ; and if in cutting the dies for stamping the 
letters at any place it blunders in spelling, the 
result is most mischievous, for the wrong form, so 
supported, will inevitably drive out the right. 

Harotp Lewis, B.A. 

Royal Institution, Bath. 


Wituram Pirr’s Last Worps.—In a leading 
article of the Daily Telegraph (April 3, 1879) 
these words occur :— 

‘In the more obscure circles of political gossip there 
has long been current a strange story that the real ‘last 
words’ of William Pitt were, ‘I should like one of 
Bellamy’s pork pies.’ Mr. Bellamy kept the refresh- 
ment room of the House of Commons.” 

Now, I heard from the lips of a statesman, who 
may be the equal of Pitt, the following version of 
this affair, which I cannot recount in his graphic 

He said that when he first became a 
member of the House of Commons a certain old 
and respected servant of the House, named 
Nicholls, was the butler at Bellamy’s establish- 
ment. The remark of the young member; “ You 
re ag at a — — ministers and 
mem in your day, Mr. Nicholls,” drew forth 
this reply : “God bless your soul, sir, don’t you 
know the last words’ of Mr. Pitt? ‘I think I 
could eat one of Nicholls’s weal pies.’” 





The narrator's went on to show the 
difference between truth and history. Austerlitz 
killed Pitt, and he lay a-dying at Wimbledon, 
with only lucid intervals. ipae of these his 
attendants assured him that unless he took some 
nourishment he would sink; when he said he 
thought he could eat a veal pie if Nicholls brought ' 
one. <A postchaise was at once despatched to 
London, and Nicholls returned in it with half-a- 
dozen pies in a napkin; but before he arrived at 
Wimbledon the minister was dead. The story 
was concluded with the remark that there are 
only two things of which a dying man would be 
thinking—either his soul or his body ; and Lord 
Stanhope had been told that an expressed wish 
for some favourite food was far more probable 
than the patriotic cry, “O my poor country!” 
which is attributed to the great statesman — 
noble biographer. Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


Pistrucci’s Bust or THe Duxe oF WELLING- 
ton.—On the bust of the Duke of Wellington by 
Pistrucci, in the museum of the United Service 
Institution, Scotland Yard, is engraved the word 
OYKETIMEMIITOL. The puzzle is how a plural 
word is applied to a noun singular—the duke. 
The explanation is curious, and I venture to think 
satisfactory. 

In the Anthologia Greca, ii. 49, an epigram by 
Poseidippus will be found, addressed to the statuary 
Lysippus on his statue of Alexander the Great, 
the gist whereof is that the artist has succeeded in 
his task, and that as the oxen may fly from the 
lion, so the Persians are not to be blamed 
(ovKeryeprrdu) for flying before the Macedonian 
warrior. The idea, I understand, is that of Mr, 
W. R. Hamilton, who presented the bust to the 
museum. W. T. M. 

Reading. 


Metuop or Designating MSS.—In an inter- 
esting Mémoire Historique sur les Archives du 
Département de la Céte d'Or, par C. H. Maillaird 
de Chambure (Dijon, 1838), there is this note -— 

“On y trouve dans un inventaire des titres de l’abbaye 
de Saint-Etienne de Dijon, de 1664, un inventaire dont 
les 120 premieres cotes sont désignées par une série de 
numéros. Ce mode de numération est remplacé, dans le 
reste du volume, par plusieurs hymnes dont les mote 
servent de désignation aux cotes. Ainsi, pour l’hymne 
Iste confessor...on voit les liasses : 

“ Donation faite & Saint-Etienne d’Ahuy le Désert... 
Iste. 
“ Acquisition d’Ahuy le Désert...Confessor, 

“Vente faite, etc,...Domini. Fief d’Ahuy, etc... 
sacratus.”—P. 5, 

There may be other examples of this peculiar 
method of indicating the order or position of 
MSS. Wittiam E. A, Axon. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell; Manchester. 


K. Lvcrvs.—I have no intention.of raising the 
question about the date or acts of Ks Lucius, but 
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ly wish to call attention to two new facts. 
e lection for nocturns on his festival tells a 
very simple story how, at the preaching of two 
missionaries sent by Eleutherius, he became a 
Christian, resigned his crown, and after a long 
journey and many trials reached Coire or Chur. 
The Sequence distinctly mentions Britannia and 
Gallias (Galles), or Wales, in connexion with him. 
Clearly, according to tradition, he was a Briton, 
and no mention is made of any other act at home 
but abdication. So far the Breviary of Coire. 
2. The Missal of Chur or Coire, 1497, speaks of 
him as “ chief patron and apostle” of that church 
(fo. clvi) in connexion with Florinus (also a British 
saint), “qui in presenti requiescunt ecclesia.” 
Lucius, of course, is simply the Latinized form of 
the original Welsh name. Churches near Llandaff 
still bear the traditional names of the missionaries. 
Freiston should be added to Benedictine churches 
with a nave only left. 
Macxenziz E. C. Watcorr. 


sim 
1. 


“To DO SOMETHING WITH A VENGEANCE.”—It 
would be interesting to ascertain by whom this 
phrase was first a | and what is its origin and 
proper meaning? Johnson, in his Dictionary, 
gives the following two examples :— 

“When the king adventured to murmur, the people 
could threaten to teach him his duty with a vengeance,” 
—Ralegh. 

“Than Asmodéus with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamour’d, from the spouse 

Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance sent 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound.” 

Milton, P?. L., iv. 170. 
But even from them it is evident that his explana- 
tion, “to do with a vengeance is to do with vehe- 
mence,” does not quite come up to the mark. The 
same applies to the explanation given both by 
Ogilvie and Webster, viz., “With great violence 
or vehemence.” 

Does it not rather mean to do a thing not simply, 
but over and above what is expected or required, 
in some higher degree ; so that it is not so much 
the violence or vehemence that stress is laid upon, 
but rather the degree or the intensity of the act of 
doing, as in revenging oneself one does not easily 
keep within bounds? This seems to be borne out 
by the subjoined passages which I have come 
across of late :— 

“T'll prove there’s a plot with a vengeance.”—Otway, 

«fT. 

“* You are cold, are yout’ says one of the robbers; 
‘I'll warm you with a vengeance.’ "—Fielding, Jos. A. 

“ Consistency with a vengeance.”—Macaul., Lett. 

“This is ‘roasting’ a subject with a vengeance.”— 
Thack., Zngl. Hum. 

“ This was erecting the king’s standard with a ven- 
geance.”—Thack., Virg. 

-* a — a toe . ET — 

is was re i \ 
—Russell, Fr.-Germ. War. ” ee 
“*Ah!’ she said, with a bright look of pleasure. The 





bright smile passed with a vengeance. She started as if 
a snake had stung her.”—Francillon, Jn Strange Waters, 

“ This was playing at soldiers with a vengeance,”— 
—. Barker, South A frica. 

“ The last day came, and turned out a last day with 
a vengeance.”—All the Year Round. 

“An ionable of years seem to be re- 
quired before we consent to move, but when we once 
begin, we move with a vengeance.”—Sala, ///. News. 

“I gently complained that the death of the once- 
popular novelist had met with but scant mention in the 
press. The late Mr. Warren has been ‘ mentioned’ since 
with a vengeance.”—Jb. 

“ Chronic bronchitis and asthma go away for a time. 
And they do return with a vengeance.”—Jb. 

“ Light reading with a vengeance! ‘I’m very sorry, 
the third volume happens still to be out; but here isthe 
entire novel in one volume.’ ”’— Punch. 

“ Greek has met Greek with a vengeance ! "—Jb, 


W. T. 


Dr. Vicestuvs Knox was involved in a strange 
quarrel with the officers of the Surrey Militia, 
quartered at Brighton in 1793. The particulars 
he published in a pamphlet entitled A Narrative 
of Transactions relative to a Sermon preached in 
the Parish Church of Brighton, August 18, 1793, 
by Vicesimus Knox, D.D. London, printed for 
C. Dilly in the Poultry, 1794. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 





Brighton. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 5S, x. 448, 503.) 


“MILLER’s KNAVESHIP,”— 

“ According to the ancient mode of exacting multure 
within the bounds astricted toa mill, a certain part of 
all the grindable grain goes to the miller, besides one 
peck and a half of meal out of every sixteen pecks of 
shilling (the name for any grain after the husk or shells 
are taken off), which is emphatically called the miller’s 
knaveship.”-—General View of Agriculture, Inverness- 
shire, published by the Board of Agriculture, 1808, 

337. 


p- 
G. L. Goume. 


“To conpoc.”—The old story of “ concurro 
condog” really belongs to an earlier period than 
that of Johnson. It occurs in Littleton’s Dic- 
tionary, 1678. See Beloe’s Anecdotes, vol. iv., and 
Pegge’s Anecdotes, second ed., p. 243. 

Macxenziz E. C. Watcort. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Cuar-sooxs.—All my life—ever since I can 
remember anything—I have been fond of books 
and kept myself poor by buying them. I re- 
member perfectly well, when I was a boy, hearing 
people talk of “chap-books,” and thinking to 
myself, “I must find out what that means.” From 
that day to this my vanity or false shame has kept 
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me from asking any one what the expression does 
mean—the dread of appearing ignorant keeping 
me ignorant, as it does so many others, and wil go 
on doing to the end of time. Now, though late, 
I confess my sin and weakness. I do not know 
what a chap-book means, and lest I should go 
to my grave in wilful ignorance of what, I suppose, 
I ought to have known forty years ago, I hereby 
ask your contributors to explain to me what a 
chap-book is. Aveustus Jessorr, D.D. 


HampsteaD Parish Cnurcu.—Is there any 
print existing of the chapel of St. Mary, Hamp- 
stead, besides Hollar’s, or any other known draw- 
ing? The present Georgian church took its place 
in 1745. It is hideous seen close, but most 
picturesque at a long distance. Its modern apse, 
at the west end, was built in 1874-5, in defiance of 
all traditions of prayer towards the east as old as 
Moses and probably older. Henry Coie. 

Hampstead. 


Tuomas Tusser.—St. Mildred’s Church has 
disappeared, with many other time marks of 
London’s city. But Time will have ample revenge. 
The City will become so uninteresting that its trade 
will collapse, and even now retail traders find it 
hard work to pay their rents. What is lost to 
history, to literature, to archeology, to enlighten- 
ment and refinement, by the levelling process will 
be felt by a few. But when the City is occupied 
only by warehouses, banks, and policemen, ruin 
will fall upon thousands. If the London roughs 
knew the state of things even now, the city of 
London would be swept clean in one night. St. 
Mildred having been annihilated, I am compelled 
to ask aid in the endeavour to discover where 
Tusser dwelt during his two several sojourns in 
London. Were the church of St. Mildred still 
standing I might be in the same plight as now, but 
I should at all events prefer to begin my inquiry 
there, and mayhap in the parish registers there 
may be records of his whereabouts during his 
second residence in London. It was probably in 
the parish of St. Mildred ; it may have been in 
or very near Bucklersbury. He may be regarded 
as speaking of himself when he says :— 

** Though such by wo, through Lothbury go, 
For being spy'd about Cheapside, 
Lest Mercer’s books, for money looks, 
Small matter it is.” 

Wanted the London address of Thomas Tusser, 

gent., author of Five Hundred Points of Good 


Husbandry. Surrtey HisBerp. 
Stoke Newington, 


_Cotours or tHe Winps.—Eugene O’Curry, in 
his lectures on the manners and customs of the 
ancient Irish, touches on this curious subject, and 
in regretting that he cannot in the narrow limits of 
‘his lectures give more time to the investigation of 








a theory of colours in connexion with the pheno- 
mena of winds, says :— 

“Of the acquaintance of the ancient Irish with the 
nature and combinations of colours an instance is pre- 
served in the preface to the Seanchas Mor, that great 
law compilation which is believed to have been compiled 
in St. Patrick's time. 

“ The writer of this preface, which is evidently not so 
old as the laws themselves, when speaking of the design 
and order of the creation, gives the following practical 
description of the nature and character of winds. He 
(the Lord) then created the colours of the winds, so that 
the colour of each differs from the other, namely, the 
white and the crimson; the blue and the green; the 
yellow and the red; the black and the grey; the speckled 
and the dark; the dull black and the grisly. From the 
east (he continues) comes the crimson wind ; from the 
south, the white; from the north, the black; from 
the west, the dun, The redand the yelloware produced 
between the white wind and the crimson ; the green and 
the grey are produced between the grisly and the white ; 
the grey and the dull black are produced between the 
grisly and the jet black ; the dark and the mottled are 
produced between the black and the crimson ; and these 
are all the sub-winds contained in each and all of the 
cardinal winds.” 

O’Curry goes on to say :— 

“ It would be a curious speculation to inquire into the 
meaning of this strange theory of coloured winds, but it 
contains at a glance evidence at least of the existence, 
when this most ancient preface was written, of a distinct 
theory of the relations and combinations of colours.” 


Are there notices in the early literature of other 
countries of any theory of the colours of the 
winds ? W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


Joun Iretox, Lorp Mayor or Lonpox.— 
John Ireton, Alderman of London, and Lord 
Mayor in 1658, has been stated to have favoured 
the Restoration and to have evinced his loyalty b 
appearing in the cavalcade when King Charles II. 
made his public entry into London. Some autho- 
rity for this statement is particularly desired. 

CotoneL Francis Hackxer.—The registers of 
St. Peter’s, Nottingham, record the marriage of 
Mr. Francis Hacker and Mrs. Isabell Brunt, 
July 5, 1632. This Francis Hacker was un- 
doubtedly the Parliamentary colonel, and his wife 
seems to have been a daughter of Gabriel Brunt, 
of East Bridgeford, in Nottinghamshire. In the 
pedigree entered by William Hacker, of Trowell, 
in the Visitation of Nottinghamshire taken in 
1662, Colonel Francis Hacker is stated to have 
married and to have had a son and daughter, 
Francis and Anne. The name of his wife is not 
given. Any information relative to his descendants 
would be gladly received. 

A. E. Lawson Lows, F.S.A. 

Highfield, near Nottingham. 


“Tue Lirerary Macyet.”—What was the 
date of the commencement of this magazine, by 
whom was it published, and how long was its 
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career from the cradle to the grave ? Five volumes 
of it were once in my possession, containing some 
excellent articles and criticisms ; and a story in its 
pages, called “The Gentleman in Black,” was 
many years ago reprinted in a separate form and 
illustrated by George Cruikshank. To the best 
of my recollection, its date was about 1830, or 
even earlier. The magazine was illustrated both 
by wood and whole-page steel engravings, and 
some of the illustrations were printed in colours. 
How much good writing, both in prose and verse, 
it may be remarked, is now almost either lost or 
forgotten, owing to being published anonymously 
and imbedded, like fossils, in the pages of extinct 
periodicals ! Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mactuise’s Picrvre, “ Meetine or WELLING- 
TON AND Bivucner AT Bette ALiiance.”—Are 
the astronomical phenomena shown in this picture 
for the evening of the 18th of June correct ? 

1. We read in both Siborne and the contem- 
porary accounts of the battle that at this time “ it 
was half-past nine at night, and the moon arose 
with more than ordinary splendour,’* and the 
French were pursued without intermission. If 
such was the case, in the latitude of Belle Alliance, 
in mid-summer, the sun could not have long set, 
and the moon must have been nearly a full one. 
In Maclise’s picture, however, we see a small 
crescent only a few days old, although its illumi- 
nating power seems aided by a large planet, with 
which it would seem to be in conjunction. Surely 
the small crescent shown could hardly have 
afforded a very powerful moonlight. 

2. There is an important constellation shown in 
the sky in the right-hand corner of the picture. 
It looks at first like Orion, but a strict examina- 
tion will not warrant that it is intended for that 


constellation. What other, then, is it intended 
for ? H. Hatt. 
Lavender Hill. 


Wituiam Haic or Bemersipe, Soriciror- 
General For Scortanp To James VI.—Can 
any of your correspondents inform me whether 
there was a William Haig of Bemerside, Solicitor- 
General for Scotland to James VI.? This Wil- 
liam Haig purchased the property of Bemerside 
from his elder brother James, seventeenth laird, 
and died in exile in 1638, leaving it to his 
youngest nephew David, who was with him in 
exile in Holland, and passing over his eldest sur- 
ae nephew Robert, then settled at St. Ninians. 
David married a Dutch lady, and adopted the 
supporters of her family, which were rampant 
lions. I shall be glad to know whether the Haig 
family used any supporters before that time ; also 


* Campaign of Waterloo, Benstey, London, 1816 
p.]7; Siborne, p. 382. . , , 








what were their arms before that time, as. the 
family of David used crescents addorsed, while 
that of Robert used them face to face. 

J. R. Hara. 


Trasan’s Cotumy.—I wish to ascertain the 
date of a book, with illustrations of the above, 
descriptive of the military and naval history of 
the reign of Trajan. The drawings, which are 
very quaint and vigorous, are, in my opinion, 
from the hand of an Italian artist, probably for 
some Roman prince or pope. There are detached 
sentences in Latin numbered, each number re- 
ferring to some object in the illustration. The 
labour bestowed on the work must have been im- 
mense, the text being written in Roman character. 
Probably no other copy is extant, save in the 
Vatican or some old Italian library. The title- 
page and two following pages of illustrations are 
wanting. M. J. Cuapmay, 

St, John’s House, Pevensey Road, St. Leonards. 


“Festiva, or Wirt.”—This book is said to 
have been written by George IV. when Prince of 
Wales. Is there any foundation for the assertion? 
The full title runs thus: “ Festival of Wit: a 
Collection of Bons Mots, Anecdotes, &c. By 
G— K—, summer resident at Windsor. 12mo., 
1783.” Lowndes does not appear to mention it. 
Do any of the bibliographers? “G— K—” may 
be supposed to stand for King George transposed, 
and “summer resident at Windsor” may have 
led to the attribution. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“ Map THAT EATETH CHALK.”—In Temple Bar, 
vol. xlviii., No. 191, Oct., 1876, p. 181, in a most 
entertaining article “ On Certain Delusions of the 
North Britons,” is the following : “ Pity that so 
fair a land, and so true and trusty a folk, should 
be stained with delusions unworthy the fantasies 
of a maid that eateth chalk.” What is the mean- 
ing of the concluding symbol? I cannot find any- 
thing of it in Dr. Brewer’s Phrase and Fable. 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


“PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING.”—Mr. 
Haweis, in his sermon on George Herbert (one of 
his “Evenings for the People” series), described 
the saintly poet-cleric as a conspicuous example of 
“ plain living and high thinking.” Is this phrase 
original ? R. P. Hampton Roserts. 


“Coacn” rrom “ Korze.”—ZIn an almanac 
for the year, now before me, I learn that our word 
coach is derived from Kotze in Hungary, whence 
the form of the vehicle is assumed to have been 
acquired. Is there any, or what, foundation for 
this suggestion ? W. T. M 

ng. 


“ Burrixa.”—Among the charges for the Earl 
of Coventry’s funeral, in 1809, I. find a bill of the 
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“ feese” (sic) paid to the sexton, with his autograph 

receipt at foot. The charges are 3s. “ for ringing 

the bell 3 hours,” and 2s, 6d, more for “ buffing.” 

What is “ buffing” ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


J’Anson orn Janson.—Will any reader. of 
“WN. & Q.” kindly inform me respecting the family 
history of the “ heiress” whose coat of arms, Ar., 
two bends gu., is figured on our shield, Parted per 
cross, az. and gu., a cross patonce or, a chief of the 
last? The above is a very fine old stained glass 
drawing. W. A. T’Anson. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

[Replies to be sent direct to Mr. I’Anson.] 


Beatum 1n Battie Appey Rotu.—In a local 
paper I read the other day as follows :— 
“There were with Duke William— 
*Bealum et Beauchamp, 
Loverah et Longchamp.’ 
At least so says Leland’s Roll.” 
Will some one oblige by stating how Bealum was 
rewarded, what form his name assumed, and if 
any of his descendants now exist? J. Braue. 


Batt.e or Lepanto.—Who was the painter of 
a large picture of the battle of Lepanto, a pen-and- 
ink sketch of which (6 ft. by 4ft.) I have seen? 
A crescent is prominent on the stem of a large 
war ship on the left hand of the subject. 
Henry J. Hose. 


“ Drirt.”—Recent Cape warfare has familiarized 
us with the local use of this word in the sense of a 
ford. Is there any English or American instance 
of its similar use ? A. 


_ Corse or Kinxnam.—Will you give me some 
information, or tell me where I can obtain an 
account of the legend of the above? It is conneeted 
with Kirkham Abbey, Yorkshire, I believe. 
Ropert Caarues Hope. 


Cuance or Surnname.—Aubrey De Vere, proud 
of his descent and patronymic, has become entitled 
to a considerable legacy on condition that he shall 
take, under the royal licence, the name and arms 
of Scroggins. The testator not having specified 
that the legatee shall bear the name and arms of 
Scroggins only, De Vere desires, whilst availing 
himself of the bequest, to retain as prominently 
and unmistakably as may be possible the name of 
his ancestors. Should he, therefore, apply for 

mmission to be known in future as Aubrey 
— Vere or as Aubrey De Vere- 
Scroggins ? . M. 


Tae Faminy or SacnEvergL, or BARTON AND 
Mor.ey, Densysuire.—Can you direct me to a 
county history or other authority where there will 
be found a pedigree of this family, the male line 





of which became extinct: rather more than a 
hundred years ago? A, ©. 8. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
“T know not, if the green grass waveth o’er thee 
Would Nature’s voice keep sadder tune ; 
I only know, wert thou gone home before me, 
I'd follow soon.” M.A 


“ He who cannot reason is a fool, 
He who does not reason is a ......, 
He who will not reason isa ......, 
He who dares not reason is a slave.” - 
. M. 


Replies. 


HERALDRY: THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMs. 
(5% S. xi. 29, 152, 177, 196, 271.) 

I am quite prepared to agree with the principle 
laid down in the extract quoted by Mr. Wane 
(ante, p. 271), viz., that a family whose ancestors 
have, “from time out of mind,” uninterruptedly 
borne certain arms should be considered entitled to 
them, and I doubt not this rule was adopted by the 
heralds in making their visitations. All persons 
claiming to be gentlemen, and entitled to bear arms, 
were summoned by the heralds, under sufficient 
authority, to appear at the Heralds’ Court and show 
their title to the arms they bore and record their 
pedigrees. If they appeared and proved by docu- 
mentary evidence that their ancestors, “time out 
of mind,” had borne the arms they claimed, such 
arms were allowed, and, upon the payment of 
trifling fees, their pedigrees with the arms were 
recorded for the benefit of their posterity. Tf, 
however, they failed to appear when summoned, 
judgment went against them by default, and their 
right to arms was disclaimed. No prescriptive 
arms can have arisen since the visitations, and 
hence every one claiming to bear arms to be 
entitled to them must prove his descent from some 
one to whom the arms were allowed at the visita- 
tions, or from a subsequent grantee. 

Mr. Horsey will, I hope, pardon me for saying 
that he writes under an entire misapprehension. 
Arms were never governed by statute. Parlia- 
ment can do a great deal, but it cannot make a 
gentleman. The sovereign is the source of all 
honours, and the regulation of all questions of 
honours, arms, and precedency has been delegated 
to the Earl Marshal of England, under whose 
authority the heralds act. Mr. Horsey will not 
find a single instance in which disputes relating 
to these subjects have been settled by statute or 
in the civil courts. Such questions have always 
been tried in the Court of Chivalry or the Marshal's 
Court, of which there are not a few examples. 

The case of Mr. Horsty, however, is one of 
very special character, and I doubt not would 
receive very careful and courteous consideration 
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at the Heralds’ College. There are very few 
gentlemen in England who can show a descent 
from ancestors who bore certain arms in the time 
of Henry II., which indeed is generally considered 
antecedent to the hereditary use of arms. He 
says, however, that these arms were never regis- 
tered, but he omits to state what evidence he 
ssesses of their use at the date stated, and they 
ave not the appearance of being very ancient 
arms ; but he adds they are found drawn in out- 
line (I suppose he means in trick) against the 
respective pedigrees of the three principal branches 
of the family in the visitation books of the heralds 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. This very much 
simplifies the matter. If this be so Mr. Horsey 
needs no grant. He has merely to prove his 
descent from any one member named in the pedi- 
gree of either branch of the family to which he 
refers, and record his own pedigree, to become as 
fully entitled to the arms of his ancestors as any 
one would be to arms under a “brand-new” grant. 
I would, however, conclude with one caution 
with reference to Mr. Horsry’s remark as to 
“this harmless vanity of modern society.” Arms 
do not pertain to names, as is very commonly sup- 
posed, but are an heritable right descending in 
the blood of those legally entitled to bear them. 
They cannot be honestly claimed by a stranger in 
blood. Any one, therefore, assuming the arms of 
a family from which he cannot prove a descent 
takes that which not only does not belong to him, 
but is the property of some one else. If this be 
“ harmless vanity” I have no more to say. 
Joun Macreay. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford. 


The heraldic laws of former times do not inter- 
fere in the least with the laws of arms as now 
—— in England by the kings of arms, under 
etters patent from the Crown. In Ireland pre- 
scriptive right is admitted for the simple reason 
that the almost total absence of heralds’ visitations 
and other heraldic records renders such a course 
necessary. D. @ V. &. 





Sir Francis Henry Drake, Barr. (5 §, xi. 
227.)—The reference to the monumental inscrip- 
tion at Leckhampton is of much interest, as it 
supplies a missing date. The statements in 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetage and Courthope’s 
Synopsis that the Drake baronetcy of 1622 became 
extinct in 1794 appear to be incorrect, for several 
reasons. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 
1794 (p. 279), the following is recorded amongst 
the deaths: “Feb. 19, at his house in St. 
James’s Place, Sir Francis Henry Drake, Bart. 
The title devolves to his nephew Francis Henry 
Drake, Eq only son of the late Vice-Admiral 
Drake.” e following year, amongst the mar- 
riages for November in the Annual Register 





(1795, p. 53), appears, “13th inst., Sir Francis 
Henry Drake, Bart., to Anne Frances, da. of 
Thomas Maltby, Esq., of Great Marylebone 
Street.” And in Boyle’s Court Guide for 1800 
Sir Francis Drake, Bart., is given as a resident in 
Nottingham Place. 

It is possible that some of the very singular 
confusion to be found in baronetages respecting 
this family arises from the fact that the two 
admirals died very nearly about the same time, 
and may have been confounded together. From 
the account given in Miller's Baronetage, 1804, 
compared with that in others of that period, it 
would appear that Sir Francis Henry Drake, 
fourth baronet, who died 1740, had five children. 

1. Sir Francis Henry, fifth baronet, ob, un- 
married, 1794. 

2. Francis William, Esq., Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue, ob. circa 1787, and had issue 7%. a. Francis 
Henry, sixth baronet, ob. s. p., 1839, when the 
title became extinct. 

3. Francis Samuel, Admiral of the Red, created 
baronet 1782, ob. s. p. Nov. 19, 1789, when title 
became extinct. 

4. Ann Pollexfen, married to G. Eliott, first 
Lord Heathfield. Her grandson Thomas Trayton 
Fuller, who assumed the name of Drake in 1813, 
was created a baronet in 1821. 

5. Sophia, married to John Pugh, clerk, in 
1782. It is not stated when Admiral F. W. 
Drake died, but, as his name is in the Royal 
Kalendar for 1787 and not in that for 1788, pro- 
bably he died about the end of 1787. The mar- 
riage of Miss S. Drake to the Rev. Mr. Pugh is 
mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
December, 1782 (p. 598), where it is stated that 
she was the “ sister of the two admirals.” 

Epwarp So.ty. 


Tae Warts Horse of Kitaven (5" S. xi. 289.) 
—The inquiry made under the heading of “The 
Yorkshire Wolds” evidently refers to the White 
Horse of Kilburn, which is not on the Yorkshire 
Wolds, but is on the Hambledon Hills, within a 
few miles of the place where I write this. The 
Berkshire figure, celebrated in The Scouring of the 
White Horse, is represented in the act of galloping ; 
but our less celebrated animal, being neither ancient 
nor historical, is content to stand still. Neverthe- 
less, he is, in size at any rate, extremely respectable, 
being eighty yards long from muzzle to tail-end, 
and having, by way of eye, a round grass plot, 
whereon twelve persons can sit down all at once. 
Carved on a steep slope of green turf with faint 
yellow sandstone below it, he is kenspeckle from 
afar, like his southern rival ; we see him from the 
Forest of Galtres, from the wapentake of Bulmer, 
from the banks of Ouse and Nidd as far as Knares- 
borough. As concerning his name: some, who 
ought to know better, do confound him with his 
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neighbour the White Mare of Wissoncliffe, whose 
existence is not visible and obvious, like his. Now 
the confusion happens on this wise : a mile or so 
from that green slope where the White Horse of 
Kilburn now stands the Hambledon Hills suddenly 
trend inwards, and at the angle is a lofty nab or 
scar, called the Wissoncliffe (—=Whitestonecliff), 
which descends into a tarn called Gormire ; a deep 
and bottomless hell-hole, whose waters lead direct 
to the Inferno. The training grounds on the sum- 
mit of the Hambledons are bounded by the Wisson- 
cliffe, and about 150 years ago a trainer laddie, 
exercising a white mare on these downs, was 
borne, like the Knight of Wycliffe, in full career 
over the edge of the precipice, and perished in the 
waters. Even as Sleipnir, bearing the young 
Hermoder, visited the gloomy portress of Hell 
Town, so did the White Mare, and he her trainer, 
visit the hellish deeps of Gormire ; but, unlike 
Hermoder and his steed, they never came back 
again. From that day forth the face of the 
Wissoncliffe above Gormire became known as The 
White Mare of Wissoncliffe,though no White Mare 
was to be seen. Time went on; and, about the 
beginning of this present century, a native of 
Kilburn, a village of the Hambledons, returned to 
his own neighbourhood, rich with moneys made in 
happier climes, and resolved to emphasize and keep 
always in view the training grounds of his youth 
by carving on the hill-side a mighty horse, that 
should be called The White Horse of Kilburn. 
This, therefore, is “ the correct card,” the true and 
legitimate name of our horse ; but the White Mare, 
being so near at hand, has partly overshadowed him 
with her invisible impalpable entity, causing that 
unhappy confusion which I have ventured gently to 
reprehend. The White Horse of Kilburn is eight 
miles §.E. from Thrusk (~Thirsk), and two miles 
N. of Cuckwold (—Cuckow-wold—Coxwold), the 
place of which Sterne was rector. You will look 
vainly, in Sterne’s writings, for any notice of the 
fine hexagonal tower of Coxwold Church, or of the 
tombs of the Lords Fauconberg which the church 
contains. But you will not look vainly, at Cox- 
wold, for Sterne’s parsonage, which is now a farm- 
house, nor for the memory of Sterne himself. Ask 
any of the villagers about Laurence Sterne, and 
you will find that his name, though hardly ever 
asked for by strangers, is still well known there, a 
thing creditable to our North Riding folk, con- 
sidering that Sterne died in 1768—one hundred 
and eleven years ago. It may be well to adda 
reference to that other modern White Horse at 
Weymouth, in Dorsetshire, which bears a rider, 
and no less a rider than his late Majesty King 
George III. Equipped in cocked hat and boots, 
and bestriding his cantering charger, our venerated 
sovereign, expanded to heroic size, still from the 
grassy downs overlooks the bay and the town that 
he loved, and as you see him for the first time 





you involuntarily exclaim, “What, what?” in 
humble imitation of his royal self. A. J. M. 


There is the figure of a horse cut on the brow of 
the Hambleton Hills, near Kilburn, a small village 
north of York. I remember seeing it whilst 
walking from Pilmoor Junction, on the North- 
Eastern Railway, to Coxwold. In Murray’s Guide 
to Yorkshire (p. 200) it is said to have been cut so 
recently as 1857, under the direction of a Mr. 
Taylor, a native of Kilburn. In Banks’s Walks 
in North-East Yorkshire there is reference made 
to the White Horse at Kilburn and to a White 
Mare near Whitestone Cliff. There is another 
White Horse near Westbury, in Wiltshire. 

G. W. Tomutnson, 

Huddersfield, 


It is rather singular that on the wolds, in the 
region of Brough, there is a clump of trees which, 
viewed from several miles’ distance, has the exact 
resemblance of a gigantic horse. The trees are 
visible for a great distance, and may be seen easily 
from the western side of Hull. It would be 
interesting to know whether the resemblance is 
caused by accident or design. R. W. 

Hull. 


The escarpment on which this horse is cut is 
about 900 feet above the sea. 
York, 


Tue Byron Separation (5 §. xi. 266.)—The 
extract from the Yorkshire Gazette of Mar. 29, 1879, 
quoted by Sr. SwirHty, is absolutely worthless for 
purposes of elucidation. The incident to which it 
refers has been before the public for nearly half 
a century, and has been frankly admitted by Byron 
himself. But the writer has blundered. In the 
first place, Lady Byron’s family did not send 
a carriage and pair and drive her away. We 
have it on the highest authority that Lady Byron 
left London in the middle of January, 1816. 
Moore says : “They parted in the utmost kind- 
ness, and she wrote him a letter, full of playfulness 
and affection, on the road.” This assertion is 
supported by Lady Byron herself. Secondly, the 
circumstances connected with the separation have 
no affinity with Byron’s hasty words, which were 
atoned for almost as soon as spoken. This new 
vamped version of an old, old story is inconsistent 
and inaccurate to the last degree. The real cir- 
cumstances are these. One day, while Lady Byron 
was cowering “over the fire,” her husband leant 
forward to burn something which he held in his 
hand. In his endeavours to reach the flame the 
poet somewhat rudely pushed his wife. “Am I 
in your way?” asked Lady Byron, innocently. 
“Yes, damnably,” was the cruel answer she 
received. It is more than probable that the 
double entendre was in Byron’s mind when he 
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spoke, but at all events he subsequently regretted 
his haste, and apologized for the expression. But 
why seek to rekindle dying embers? Though the 
separation itself be a matter of history, its imme- 
diate causes will remain a mystery till the “ erack 
of doom.” They were, to employ Byron’s expres- 
sion, “too simple to be easily found out.” I put 
it to any sane person whether it is conceivable 
that a wife, however much stung by a cruel gibe, 
would rise from breakfast, send a messenger two 
hundred miles for “a carriage and pair,” and leave 
her husband for ever, all this before he could find 
time to utter a word. Such an incident befits the 
stage, and is inconsistent with the usages of real 
life. With reference to the remark that Lady 
Byron “communicated with her family,” that is 
true enough, but she did so on January 6, at 
Byron’s request, and did not actually leave him 
until the 15th. In a letter which is appended to 
Moore’s [Life Lady Byron writes: “ When I 
arrived at Kirkby Mallory my parents were un- 
acquainted with the existence of any causes likely 
to destroy my prospects of happiness... . My 
mother wrote on the 17th (January) to Lord Byron, 
inviting him to Kirkby Mallory.” So much for 
this cock-and-bull story. I should like just to add 
that it is hardly fair to accuse Byron of moral 
looseness and conjugal infidelity during his brief 
married life, when there is not a tittle of evidence 
to prove it. RICHARD EpoccumBs. 
Auteuil, Paris. 


Tue Stine oy Deatu (5" §, x. 308; xi. 290.) 
—It is quite true that Beza gives the reading of 
this passage stated by your correspondent, and he 
does so on the authority of the Septuagint version 
of Hosea xiii. 14, though not quite as the prophet 
gives it. The words are rov 1) dixy cov, ape 
Tov TO KévTpov gov, aon ;* dixy, as it will be 
seen, taking the place of vixos, as given by the 
apostle, a later form for vixy, and equivalent, in 
sense. Of this discrepancy—a remarkable one, 
certainly—various explanations are attempted. by 
expositors. By some it is put down as an error of 
the transcribers, by others as a mere gloss, of 
which latter class Pole, in his Synopsis, speaks 
with a confidence as if the question.was beyond a 
doubt. He says: “ Facilis est lapsus ex yvixy in 
&ixn, utriusque autem idem est sensus ; victoria 
namque penes eum est qui causam obtinet ; excidit 
autem vietorid qui cadit causd.”+ He seems firm, 
however, in the conviction that the correct reading 
is that of the Epistle, because, as he tells. us, “ Hoc 
ordine locum legunt omnes Greci codices, et 





* Where is thy victory, O Death ? Where is thy sting, ' 


O.Grave? 
f The transition from vien to dixn is easy, andthe 
sense of the two words is identical ; for victory isin the 
= bim who gains his cause, and fails him who 
ot ;. 





Syrus et Arabs.”"[ In some sense, therefore, the 


question is still sub judice. 

On the meaning of the word, the preponderance 
of opinion is greatly in favour of the literal, that 
is, that it really means a sting, and not, as Gwavas 
would have it, a dart. As authorities I might 
name many, both from the ancients and the 
moderns, but as their views are so almost identical 
with those of Theophylact, it will be sufficient for 
the purpose to give, in his own words, what he 
says upon it, viz. womep yap o oKopTios péy 
éote (wudov Tt puxpov, év TH KEVTpY THY LoXUY 
éxe, dutw Kai 6 Odvaros dia THs apaptias 
isyvev, dAAws dvevépyntos wv.§ In this sense, 
also, the word is used in Rev. ix. 10 as descriptive 
of the animals like locusts which issued from the 
“bottomless pit.” St. Jerome, I admit, takes 
another view, very like to that of your corre- 
spondent, “Sagittz mortis peccatum est, per 
quod anime jugulantur,”| thus rendering xévtpov 
by sagitle. 

With regard to the special query, I shall un- 
hesitatingly reply that, so far from a “ sufficiently 
strong objection existing to the English reading,” 
there exists the very strongest testimony in its 
favour. 

Of course the whole passage must be understood 
as highly figurative, and the particular word in 
question as only used in a metaphorical sense. 
“ Metaphora,” says Pole, “est—ab aculeis ves- 
parum et similium bestiarum, quibus si demas 
aculeum, sunt ille quidem, sed nocere non 
possunt.” 7 

I am sorry I cannot altogether sympathize with 
Gwavas in his very enthusiastic admiration of the 
figure as regarded from his point of view, for 
really it is neither very “natural or acceptable ” to 
my mind, nor am I greatly struck with its “ poetic 
aptness.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 


The reading in 1 Cor. xv. 55, as adopted by 
Tregelles and by Tischendorf in his last edition, is, 
Ilov cov, Odvare, td vixos; rod cov, Odvate, 
TO KévTpov ; and in agreement with this there is 
in the Vulgate, “ Ubi est mors victoria tua? ubi 
est mors stimulus tuus?” So Wiclif has, “ Deeth 
where is thi victorie ? deeth where is thi pricke ?” 
Tyndale, in 1526, introduced the translation, 
“ Deeth where is thy stynge? hell where is thy 





t The passage thus stands in all the Greek MSS., as 
also in the Syriac and Arabic. 

§ For as the scorpion, which is a very little animal, 
has its power in its sting, so also has death its power 
through sin, and without this it would be innocuous. 

|| The arrows of death is sin, by means of which souls 


The me r is borrowed from wasps and other 


such animals, from whom if the sting be removed, they 
— indeed the same, but are rendered powerless to 
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victory?” The Geneva version altered this to 
“© death where is thy sting? O grave where is 
thy victorie?” with the marginal reading, “O 
death where is thy victorie? O grave where is thy 
sting?” The Bishops’ Bible followed the Genevan, 
but substituted “hell” in the text (with “grave” 
as a marginal reading). The Authorized Version 
has the same rendering as the Genevan (with the 
addition of “ hell” in the margin for “ grave”). 

The R. C. version, as authorized by Cardinal 
Wiseman, has, “O death where is thy victory? 
O death where is thy sting?” which is the same as 
the Rheims version of 1582, with the addition of 
the interjection. 

It thus appears that the Vulgate and Rheims 
versions agree most exactly with the present 
text, as accepted by the most recent authorities. 
Wiclif’s version repeats the Vulgate ; Coverdale’s 
is the same as Tyndale’s. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Lapy Anye Hamitton’s “Secret History” 
(5" S. viii. 58, 99, 227, 277; x. 347; xi. 4, 50, 98, 
172, 236.)—I am obliged to Mr. Wuire for his 
interesting note about Miss Woodward, which I 
have read with great regret, since it confirms m 
belief, which I would gladly shake off if I could, 
that Lady Anne, 2 woman of rank and education, 
was quite as answerable for that disgraceful farrago 
of cruel and unfounded slanders which bears her 
name as that unscrupulous pretender to royalty 
Olivia Wilmot Serres, soi-disant Princess of Cum- 
berland. There is evidence that the Secret History 
was printed in 1832, and I have no doubt the 
object was to intimidate the Duke of Cumberland 
and induce him to forego the prosecution of Phillips, 
the publisher of the Authentic Records. This 
having failed, the book was suppressed, and 
nothing was heard of it till the public interest in 
royal scandals was revived by the publication of 
Lady Charlotte Campbell’s Diary of the Times of 
George IV. in 1838, when the book was sur- 
Teptitiously circulated under the circumstances 
described in the Quarterly Review, having been 
offered without success to several publishers, among 
others to the late Mr. Murray and the late Mr. 
Bentley. Let me refer’ Mr. Ware to the letter 
of, Rev. Mr. Barham, reprinted ante, p. 4, to Mr. 
Bentley on the subject of this book, and tell him 
that I have had an opportunity of learning that the 
Mrs. —— (not Mr. —, as by @ printer’s error it 
is given ante, p. 4) is in the original “Mrs. Wood- 
ward”; and it is difficult, after Mr. Wu1re’s infor- 
mation, to believe that such agent was any other 
than —_ sows br ener who. gave 
& copy of the Secret History to Mr. Wurtr’s 
feign I had at first thought Mrs. Serres mi ht 
have been the agent; but that poor»misguided 
woman had ceased from her riv with Lady 
Anne in the dissemination of scan and in the 


attentions of Parson Groves.and that unmitigated 





scoundrel Strange Petre, alias FitzStrathearn, 
alias FitzClarence, she having been laid to her rest 
in her “crimson velvet coffin” in the graveyard of St. 
James's, Piccadilly, at the close of the year 1834. 
I am sorry to see that a silly, but apparently 
more mischievous, canard about the death of 
Edward, Duke of York, than that published in 
The Secret History has been ventilated in “N. & Q.” 
without being denounced as it ought to have been.* 
Can anything be more unwarranted than fora gentle- 
man, who says he has documents in his possession 
to prove that the duke did not die at Monaco, to 
demand as a preliminary to their production the 
indecency of having his coffin opened? Such 
& proposal should at least have been accompanied 
by the name of the proposer. I have seen the 
name of Jones associated with the possession of 
Serres MSS. in India. Is Jones the name of the 
duke’s soi-disant representatives in that country ? 
Wituiam J. THoms. 


Tue Ancestors oF THE ZuLU Tribe (5 §. xi. 
167.)—I do not know Déhne’s authority, but in his 
etymological speculations he is apt to be as fanciful 
as becomes a German. Granted, however, that 


Y | Zulu=vagabond, it tells us but what we know, 


that a few generations ago they were not a large 
tribe, and not located in their present country. 
Not the Zulu traditionary tales only (which are 
probably of more recent origin), but certain sig- 
nificant customs, &c., both among them and other 
Caffres, show that they were of a much higher 
civilization. That the whole race were late, or at 
least not very early, settlers in S. Africa seems 
shown by their traditions and by their gradual 
extension on the Hottentots and Bushmen—races 
which, after some little investigation, I have been 
led to believe were closely allied to the Copts. 
The Caffre is wholly different from them, and 
different from the Negro, except in some slight 
peculiarities, due probably to connubial or other 
intercourse. Their true affinities and origin are 
mysteries. From their build and make, and from 
their traditions, I once conjectured, but only con- 
jectured, that they may have crossed into Africa 
by way of the Red Sea. But their language, 
having no known affinities in structure with any 
Asiatic language, is against this. On the West 
Coast they extend continuously as far as the 
Pongwe. On the east I know not their full 
spread. But though the languages are in some 
respects different in structure, I have noticed a 
very marked affinity to that of the Gallas. 
B. NicHotson. 


As to the last part of my query, concerning 
Livingstone’s opinion on the Zulus and their 
origin, I have now. succeeded in finding two 
passages in his invaluable records where he men- 

* See “N.& Q.,” 5th S, vii, 228, 274, 294; viii, 192, 215, 
288, 897 ; ix: 95) 131,314; x, 338. 
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tions, at least, the names of different Zulu nations. 
In his Missionary Travels and Researches in South 
Africa, his first work, he speaks of a strong Negro 
race living along the river Zambesi, between Kalai 
and Zumbo, and occupied with agriculture. 
Among them he met with several “ Zulu-Kafir 
tribes.” “They are zealous idolaters,” he remarks, 
“and very superstitious, but distinguished from 
other African races by their placing women on an 
equal footing with men.” The other passage where 
Livingstone mentions the name of the Zulus refers 
to quite a different tribe of the same race, which 
seems to have emigrated in the opposite direction 
from its original seat. 

“ Around the northern end of the Nyassa lake there 
wanders the Zulu tribe of the Masitu through the land, 
desolating it and spreading terror and distress, the 
greatest plague besides the burning heat of these torrid 
regions, —Livingstone's Last Journals. 

H. Kress. 


Oxford. 


Tae Fammry Names or THE PRINCESS DE 
TALLEYRAND (5 §, xi. 4.)—The following extract 
from the Civil Register of the “ 10° Arrondisse- 
ment de Paris,” Sept. 10, 1802, gives a full state- 
ment of Talleyrand’s marriage, with date and 
name of the lady in question :— 

“ Act de mariage de Charles-Maurice Talleyrand-Péri- 
gord, agé de quarante-huit ans, né A Paris, départ. de la 
Seine, le 2 février, 1754,” etc., “ et de Catherine Noel (sic) 
Worlee, Agée de trente-neuf ane, née a Tranquebar, 
colonie danoise, en Asie, le 21 nov., 1762, dem‘ sur la 
commune d’Epinay, dépt. de la Seine, fille de Pierre 
Worlee et de Laurence Allamy, son épouse, tous deux 
décédés, épouse divorcée de Georges-Francois Grand par 
acte prononcé A la mairie du 2° arrondissement de Paris, 
le 18 germinal an 6 (7 avril, 1798) ; en presence de Pierre- 
Louis Rederer, dt a Paris, rue du Faub*-St.-Honoré, 
no. 63, président de la section de l’intérieur de conseil 
d@Etat, agé de 48 ans,” &c.—Dictionnaire Critique de 
Biographie et d'Histoire, par A. Jal, 2° édition, Paris, 
ee genes Sem, rue Garanciére 10; 1872, 
p- iv 

The above seems decisive as to Madame Talley- 
rand’s names and birthplace, &c., and it is rather 
strange that a periodical like L’Intermédiaire 
should not have referred, for the information re- 
= to a work so well known as Jal’s invaluable 

ictionary, which contains numerous copies of 
documents which were entirely destroyed during 
the excesses of the Commune at Paris, when the 
archives of the Civil State of Paris were burnt in 
the Palace of Justice and in the depét in Victoria 
Avenue in May, 1871. The remaining names of 
the witnesses of the civil marriage, including 
Vice-Admiral Bruix, General Beurnonville, and the 
Prince of Nassau-Siegen, are all given at full 
length in the original document, und the signatures 
of the two contracting parties »re as follows :—“c n 
Worlee, ch. maur. Talleyrand.” 

It would seem that a private marriage had 
previously been celebrated between Madame 





Grand and the ex-Bishop of Autun in the church 
of the village of Epinay, by the curé of that parish, 
but of which all traces were concealed, and the 
exact date is unknown, though it must have been 
subsequent to the divorce of 1798. The delegate 
of the municipal authority for the above was 
Admiral Duquénoy, under the authority of the 
First Consul. A. 8. A. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Sufficient attention is scarcely paid by the in- 
vestigators of curious questions of French genealogy 
to the amount of valuable materials for this purpose 
which is to be found in the Dictionnaire Critique 
de Biographie et d Histoire, par A. Jal (second ed., 
Par., 1872), the importance of which is much 
enhanced by the circumstance that so many of the 
original documents cited or abstracted in it were 
destroyed by fire in the siege of Paris. The civil 
act of the marriage of Talleyrand is contained in 
this work, and seems absolutely to set the question 
at rest ; it fully accounts for the confusion of the 
names Grand and Worlee. There is no question 
further, as it appears, that both these names refer 
to the same mother. Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A, 


I do not know what her maiden name was, but 
her first husband’s name was Grand, a gentle- 
man in the Bengal Civil Service. Her subsequent 
career as the mistress of Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) 
Francis, and subsequently as the wife of M. Talley- 
rand Périgord, is sufficiently well known. See 
Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey by his son (London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1847), pp. 174 et seq. 
and 387 et seq., and other references there given. 
The latter passage describes a strange meeting at 
Madame de Talleyrand’s villa at Neuilly between 
Mr. and Mrs. Fox, Sir Elijah and Lady Impey, 
M. and Madame de Talleyrand, Sir Philip Francis, 
and Mr. Le Grand: “elements of mischief in 
hypocritical repose.” Hueu F. Boyp. 


Sryppap anp Utysses (5" §. x. 493.)—The 
Iliad of Homer had been translated into Syriac 
by Theophilus Edessenes,* a Christian Maronite 
monk of Mount Libanus, an astronomer by pe 
fession, during the khdlifat of Harun-ur-Rashid, 
A.D. 786-809; and Ilium, the modern Hissdrlik 
(fortress),, being in Turkey, there can I think be 
no doubt that the author who, subsequent to his 
reign, composed the Alif laila wa Lailatun, or 
the Thousand and One Nights, must have had 
access to an Arabic or Turkish version of the 
Iliad, the further discovery of which would pro- 
bably lead to the fixture of the real date and 
authorship of these marvellous tales. 

R. R. W. Exwis. 

Dawlish. 


The similarity between some of the adventures 





* Modern Universal History, ii, 130. 
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of the two dvdpes roAvrporor, Es-Sindibdd and 
Ulysses, has been pointed out by Mr. Lane in his 
edition of the Arabian Nights, vol. iii. chap. xx., 
note 39. The manuscripts differ as to the number 
of the monster’s eyes, but the best authorities, 
according to Mr. Lane, give him a pair, and very 
ugly he looks with them in Mr. Harvey’s accom- 
panying illustration. Epwarp H. Marsnatt. 


Tue Hatsnam Famity (5™ §. vii. 407 ; viii. 
13, 239, 435; ix. 76, 275.)\—From what Mr. 
Scorr and still more perfectly Mr. Vincent have 


| so kindly produced touching on this family, we 


have now a more complete pedigree, which I trust 
the editor of “N. & Q.” will kindly allow to be 
produced in tabular form, as a correction of the 
one given at 5 §,. vii. 407. There is one 
thing proved beyond a doubt at 5 §S. ix. 76, which 
is that Joan Halsham, widow of John de Lewkenor, 
left no issue at all, and consequently Mr. Scorr 
must look elsewhere for the parentage of Sibilla, 
wife of Sir William Scott, and resign the Strabolgi 
blood which would thus have been imported into 
the Scott family. 


1. Philippa de Strabolgi,—-John Halsham, of Coombe,=2. Matilda Mawley. 








b. 1362, d. 1395 | &c., d. Ap. 
| | . | 
John Halsham, Sir Hugh Halsham, Ric. Halsham=... d. of 
on his mother’s Kt., b. 1391,d. 1442, appears to| John 
death, in 1395, s.p., m. 1, Jocosa have been a Thor- 
found her heir Colepepir; 2, Pe- novitiate, but legh, 
and aged 10, tronilla, about the not under | re-m. ... 
probably died Court with Queen vows of celi-| Thorn- 
young. Joan. bacy. | berry. 


Joan, only | a heir to=John Lewkenor, 
her father and her uncle Sir H. 8. for Sussex, 
Hugh, d. May 12, 1495, 1450, killed at 
when Sir Henry Roos, Kt., Tewkesbury in 
was found her next of kin 1471, s.p. 

and heir. Inq. p.m, 10 

Hen, VIL, No. 113. 


16, 1415. 

! | | | 
Philippa, John Hal-=Matilda, wi- 1. Sir=Joan=?. Sir = 
mar. Sir sham,men-|dowofThos. John Rob, & 
Th. Faw- tioned in| Poynings,L. Bowne, Roos, 3 
coner, L. his bro.’s | St. John, d. c Kt. ¢ 
Mayor of (Sir Hugh) | Jun.14,1453, ad 





Lond. in will, but d, | Inq. p.m. 31 
1414, before 1453. | Henry VI., 
No. 28. 





I i 
John Halsham, in 1453 found heirtohis Sir Henry Roos, John Eleanor, 
mother and aged 22, Probably dead with- Kt. In 1495 Roos, m. John 
out issue before May 12, 1495. Query, found heir to Prudde, 
whether it was not he who took to wife Joan Lewkenor, Esq. 

the Margaret Coumbe mentioned in the aged 56 and 

notarial instrument (quoted by Mr. Scott more (vide 5th 

in The Scotts of Scot Hall, pp. 141-4) 8, ix. 77). 


dated May 15, 1468. Syrwt. 


“Goprvo” (5" §. xi. 69.)—This dish is to be 
found in many old cookery books of the last 
century. The word is usually spelt godiveau. It 


was a raised pie filled with minced veal and bacon, | 


seasoned with parsley, chibbol, shallots, pepper, 
allspice, truffles, morells, eggs, cream, sweetbreads, 
fat livers, and similar good things, baked for an 
hour and a half, and served up very hot. A good 
receipt for this hash pie is given in The Modern 
Cook, by Vincent La Chapelle, “late Chief Cook 
to the Earl of Chesterfield, and now Chief Cook to 
his Highness the Prince of Orange” (Lond., 8vo., 
1744), p. 185. An index of the quaint and 
obsolete terms used in the older cookery books, 
such as that of Robert May, 1664, The Accomplisht 
Cook, would be well worth making. 
Epwarp So.ty. 


See Boileau’s third satire, 1. 51 :— 
“ Un godiveau tout brulé par dehors, 
Dont un beure gluant inondoit tous les bords.” 
Littré, in his dictionary, gives this definition : | 
“Terme de cuisine, sorte de paté chaud composé 
@andouillettes, de hachis de veau, etc.,” and cites | 
the lines I have copied above. 


p. 149, gives a recipe for this dish. The principal 
ingredients seem to be veal and kidney suet, 
minced very fine, and afterwards reduced to a sort 
of paste in a mortar, to which certain herbs may 
be added—a sort of force-meat, in fact. By the 
way, Bailey is not quoted oorrectly. It should be, 
“ Godivoé [in cookery], a kind of delicious farce,” 
not “a delicious kind of fare.” E. McC—. 


Bailey says, “ Godivoe, a kind of delicious farce ” 
(not fare). Bailey seems to have copied Phillips 
(New World of Words, sixth edit., 1706) : “ God. 
voe (Fr. in cookery), a sort of pie filled with 


| a delicious farce made of veal and several other 


kinds of meat ; or else of carps, pikes, and other 
fish, for days of abstinence.” The word is, of 


| course, French, and veal, as we might expect, the 
| main ingredient of the pie. Here is Cotgrave, 


1611: “ Goudiveau, a kind of open pie, made of 
minced veal, butter, hearbs, and spice, baked 
together, and afterwards hard yolks of egs put on 
the top of it.” ZERO. 


Bayarv’s Leap (5 §. xi. 126.)—This is the 


Fleming and | second time within twelve months that I have had 


Tibbins, in their French and English dictionary, | the pleasure of copying the following cutting from 
describe it as “espice de farce faite avec du veau | my scrap-book for the benefit of inquirers on this 


haché, de la graisse de beeuf, du persil, etc.” 


subject. 


The authorship of the paragraph is 


A comparatively modern French cookery book, La | attributed to the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. 


asine Francaise, par A. Gogué, published by 


“ A knight of tried courage, during the age of chivalry, 


Hachette & Co., Paris, 1852, second edition, | had solemnly undertaken to destroy a hag who was 
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a terror to the country. One day, while watering his 
cattle at a pond near the Hermen-street,......he was 
seized with a sudden impulse that the fortunate period 
was at hand when he might successfully accomplish this 
dangerous undertaking, and though his horses were all 
well trained to war, it was suggested to his mind that 
much might depend on his selection of one particular 

steed, and therefore he determined to ascertain by divi- 

nation which of them might be destined for this especial 

service. He took up a large stone and cast it into the 
lake, accompanied by a secret petition to the gods that 
the chosen steed might raise his head from the water 
and display symptoms of impatience for action by neigh- 
ing in aspirited manner, A horse named Biard answered 
the summons, and the warrior, armed with a naked 
sword only, mounted the chosen animal without hesita- 
tion. Arriving atthe mouth of the cave, he called to the 
sorceress to come forth, and received an immediate 
answer in the following words :— 
*T must suckle my cubs, 

I must buckle my shoes, 

And then I will give you your supper.’ 

When she made her appearance the horseman, without 
arley, commenced an attack upon her by a blow with 
is sword that struck off her left breast, but the witch, 

by a sudden bound evading a second stroke, fixed her 
talons so deeply in Biard’s flank that the animal became 
restive, and endeavoured to escape by a series of pro- 
digious leaps, three of which, at least sixty yards asunder, 
are still marked by the impression. of his feet. The 
witch died from her wound, and to prevent her re- 
appearance she was buried at the intersection of the 
cross roads, with a stake through her body and an 
immense stone placed over her grave, which remains to 
the present day.” 


A tourist of about two centuries ago, whose 
diary is represented in my scrap-book, says :— 

“On Lincoln Heath is the marke of a horse's leap, 
being 16 yards; the horse's name was Byard, and this 
place is called Byard's Leap from him, But then you 
must know the horse was frighted by a witch or perhaps 
he had never leapt so farr; and the people hereabouts 
keep the marke of the leape on purpose to be seen.” 


Who was this tourist? My cutting, which was 
probably taken from the Lincolnshire Chronicle, 
tells me that he went from London to Scotland, 
and “afterwards published his quaint remarks in 
a singular little work of which there were but 100 
copies: printed.” Sr. Swirnr. 


In a history of co. Lincoln, dated 1834, by John 
Saunders, junior, vol. ii. p. 257, under the parish 
of “ North Rauceby,” the following occurs :— 


“ Bayard’s Leap.—A solitary house, situated on the 
Hermen Street, at the intersection of the road leading 
from Sleaford to Newark, and at the north-west boundary 
of this parish, has been represented by the credulous as 
the residence of a witch, who punished every one that, 
either from accident or design, approached her cave. 

“ Another story which is told of this personage is the 
taking of a prodigious leap on a horse called Bayard. 
The holes in which the horse’s feet are said to have 
rested are still kept open, and Dr, Stakeley makes 
mention of them in his Jtinerarium Curiosum, but 
supposes them to be nothing more than the boustunten 
of four parishes. 

“A district near Bicester, Oxon, was called Bayatd’s 
Green; and one of the three places appointed. by 





es I. for the first authorized tournaments held in 


Eng’ 
** On Bayard's Green in Northamptonshire, in the year 
1249, wae also held a famous tournament. 
“ Query, may not the Bayard’s Leap now under notice 
have derived its name from some similar appointment!” 
The parish is about four miles west of Sleaford, 
Dupiey G. Cary Etwes. 
Bedford. 


The Rev. G. Oliver, D.D., in one of his discur- 
sive little works (History of the Holy Trinity 
Guild at Sleaford, Lincoln, 1837), stored as usual 
with many shrewd and erudite notes, derives 
“ Biard’s Leap” from the Celtic Beird Ldapp, the 
cheerful path of the bards. He says : “ The name 
carries us back into the obscurity of the British 
period, and appears to intimate that it was con- 
structed by the aboriginal natives at the same 
time as the roads themselves, as a convenient pas- 
sage for the bards to attend their yo assemblies 
of the country.” The traditional story, which in 
later times has been nicely fitted to meet the cor- 
ruption of the name, is no doubt well known to 
all Lincolnshire readers. W. E. B. 


The following extract is from White’s Lincoln- 
shire (1872) :— 

“At the north-west angle of the parish of Rauceby, 
six miles W.N.W. of Sleaford, at the point where the 
road to Newark crosses the Roman Ermine Street, is 
a spot called Bayard’s Leap, where a famous bay horse, 
with his terrified rider, is said to have made a prodi 
leap in escaping from a witch who haunted that locality, 
The marks of Bayard’s feet, before and after the 
leap, have always been kept cut in the turf on either 
side of the cross road, and are now marked by vast horse- 
shoes.” 


Joun Ferniz. 


“ess” (5% S. xi. 87.}—The *-~mination -ess 
was added with great freedom b a who were 
as good scholars as Evelyn befor - . day. Daniel 
has “preserv’resse”; Marlowe, Tamburlaine, 
“ Turk-ess”; the Authorized Version, Jer. x. 17 
(margin), “inhabitress.” Fuller is fond of the 
ending, and has “ presidentress,” “ moderatresse,” 
“ intrudress,” “ buildress,” and many others, The 
“plump ostleress,” too, of Tennyson’s Princess, 
has a forerunner in “an ostleresse” of Fuller's 
Holy War, i. 4. So the “ youthful hermit-ess” of 
Coleridge is almost the “sweet hermitress” of 
William Drummond’s The Lover's Tryst. “ He- 
brewess” is an old form, and on p. 282 of The 
Troubles of our Forefathers is a “ Jesuitress” of | 
the seventeenth century. “ Farmeress” seems not 
less proper than “shepherdess” or Chaucer's 
“ hierdesse”; or “ butcheress” than “ authoress” 
or Spenser’s “‘warriduresse.” O. W. Tancock. 


“Taypoust”: “Tasetrs” (5 S. x. 309) 
Mr: Morrin’s interpretation of the former word’ 
is undoubtedly correct, and the charter referred) 
to shows that tanning was carried on at its date ab! 
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Jerpoint, but taselys does not mean tassels, but 
teasels or teazles, which are used to raise the nap 
on woollen cloth, and the charter shows the manu- 
facture of cloth had been then introduced into the 
town. Winsitow Jongs, 


The term fir cone as applied to the fruit of the 
fir tree is, I should think, of very modern date. 
In Dorset they are commonly called fir apples or 
simply tassels, In the streets of Poole they used 
to be, and probably are still, sold by the sack for 
use as fire-lighters. For reviving an expiring fire 
their resinous and terebinthine qualities render 
them very useful. Tuos. B. Groves. 

Weymouth. 


Taselys probably means teasels, or burrs; for 
teasing cloth. Tesel, tesan, to pull. Compare 
Promptorium, “ Tasyl, carduus vel cardo fullonis, 

jurus.” Compare Piers Plowman, text B, xv. 
444-7 (ed. Skeat) :— 

‘Cloth pat cometh fro be weuyng is nou3t comly to were, 
Ce it is fulled vnder fote or in fullyng stokkes, 
Wasshen wel with water and with taseles cracched, 
Ytouked, and ytented, and vnder tailloures hande.” 
Comp. Riley’s Liber Albus, pp. 530, 538, “ that 

thistles shall not be taken out of the realm.” 

O. W. Tancock. 


“ Tasels is a kind of hard bur, used by clothiers 
and cloth-workers in dressing cloth. An. 4 Ed. IV. 
— (Blount, Law Dict.). This is the Dipsacus 
fullonum, fuller’s teasel. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Trish Superstition (5 §. x. 447.)—“ If grazed 
on [a certain field] horses lose their hoofs.” Perhaps 
moonwort grew there. There is a popular belief in 
Ireland, as elsewhere, that this plant causes a horse 
that treads upon it to cast a shoe. One name for 
moonwort in German is eisen-brech, iron-breach, 
and the supposed powers from which it draws such 
& name are illustrated in a Limerick story of a 
Castlejane man who when in Clonmel Jail opened 
all the prison locks with it. On a certain part of 
Sliabh Riabhach mountain no horse, people say, 
can keep its shoe (persons in the locality, 1876). 
There are somewhat analogous beliefs about vervain, 
which I observe is called in Welsh Briw ’r March 
{horse-wound). Davin FirzGeRap. 

Hammersmith. 


_Rissesrorp Cuvurca (5S. xi. 267.)—My last 
visit’ to this church was paid in August, 1877, 
when I can satisfy H. W. B. that the arch was 
then in situ, and that it was not contemplated to 
interfere with it in the projected and much-needed 


reparation of the building. The old Norman arch 
has plain mouldings. I therefore conclude that 
when H. W. B. says that “the arch” was “ quaintl 
carved,” and asks “if the figures thereon are sti 


Acarefully executed woodcut of this Norman door- 
way will be found in an article, “Two Worcester- 
shire Legends in Stone,” published in Medley, by 
Cuthbert Bede (James Blackwood, no date, but 
about 1856), who gives the legend of the young 
hunter who shot at a buck on the other side of the 
Severn and killed a salmon that leapt from the 
water, a certain ring being found inside the fish, 
which ring led to the marriage of the young 
hunter with the daughter of the lord of the manor, 
Cuthbert Bede also gives his reasons for believing 
that the so-called salmon carved upon the tym- 
panum is meant for one of those beavers that 
abounded in the Severn, where “ Bevere Island” 
still recalls their existence. VIGORNIENSIS, 


Tae “Frytror” (3% §, v. 458; viii. 415; 5% 
S. x. 436 ; xi. 154.)—Has this very ancient symbol 
been noticed in any of the ruined cities of Mexico, 
Colorado, or anywhere else in the New World? 
Not having access to illustrated books of travels 
in those countries, I beg to make this inquiry. 

T. W. W. S. 


“ Macpetn” (5% §. xi. 268.)—This edition of 
Macbeth is believed to have been really edited by 
Mr. John Croft, a well-known York antiquary, 
who also published Annotations on Plays of 
Shakespeare, York, 1810, and Memoirs of Harry 
Rowe: constructed from Materials found in an 
Old Bow after his Decease. Harry Rowe, whose 
name was thus used, was for many years a well- 
known York character. He died in the York 
Workhouse in 1797, in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. For further particulars see Davies’s 
Memoir of the York Press. BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Sarurpay ayp THE Rorat Famiry (5% S. xi. 
287.)—Apusa has sent a cutting from the Globe 
respecting Saturday, a day said to be fatal to the 
royal family. I think a very little attention to 
facts will greatly reduce the number of these 
“fatal” Saturdays. Thus, William III. did not 
die on Saturday, March 18, but Wednesday, 
March 8, 1701-2. Anne did not die on Saturday, 
but Wednesday also. The date given is correct 
ing. 1, 1714), but this was a Wednesday. 

rge I. did not die on June 10, 1727, but 
June 11, which was Sunday ; and even in regard to 
George III. there is considerable doubt whether 
he died on Saturday night or Sunday morning. 
George IT., George IV., with the Duchess of Kent, 
the Prince Consort, and the Princess Alice, with- 
out doubt died on a Saturday, but of the crowned 
heads mentioned only two, or at most three, have 
found Saturday a “ fatal day.” 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


Anprew Marvett (5" §. xi: 283.)—Being at 





distinct,” he refers to the tympanum and the 
capitals, whieh are carved with much elaboration. 


Cherry Burton a few years ago to search the parish 
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register for another name, I unexpectedly lighted 

upon an entry which I take to be that of the first 

marriage of the father of Andrew Marvell the 

patriot, as follows : “1612, Oct. 22, Andrew Mar- 

uell and Anne Pease, married.” Jonn Sykes. 
Doncaster. 


Carr. Jonn Smita anv Pocanontas (5" §. xi. 
287.)—I have engraved portraits of Pocahontas 


and Capt. Jolm Smith, which I shall be happy to’ 


show to your correspondent VIRGINIENSIS. 
GerorcE Extis. 
St. John’s Wood, 


Farner Arrowsmitn’s Hanp (5 §. xi. 94.)— 
This is now preserved at Ashton, Newton-le- 
Willows, near Liverpool, and is often visited by 
persons from a considerable distance. In this 
year’s Catholic Directory, p. 161, we read : “ Those 
who wish to visit ‘the holy hand’ will have an 
opportunity of satisfying their devotion on Sunday 
after the masses,” &c. A life of F. Arrowsmith 
will be found in vol. ii. of Challoner’s Missionary 
Priests. He “suffered at Lancaster, Aug. 28, 
1628, etatis forty-three.” See “N. & Q.,” 4™ 58. 
ix. 376, 436, 452, 455 ; x. 177, 258. 

James Britren. 

SacraMentTaL Wive (5" §. x. 328 ; xi. 48, 75, 
109, 176, 291.) —There is a full discussion concern- 
ing the colour of wine used for mass in Bona, Rer. 
TAt., lib. ii. cap. viii. (ed. Sala). It would seem that 
red wine was generally used until comparatively 
modern times, but that white was allowed in cases 
of necessity. White wine was enjoined at Milan 
by St. Charles Borromeo in an American (Roman) 
my = in 1595, and in one of Majorca in 1659, in 
the latter case on the ground that the altar was less 
liable to be soiled by it. Mabillon says that red 
wine was ordered to be generally used in the Gal- 
lican Church as being more like blood and less like 
water, a consideration which has doubtless deter- 
mined the Anglican use. Chambers says, “ Accord- 
ing to the anciently received English custom it 
ought to ve red wine : ‘ Let the wine be red rather 
than white, although the sacrament is well con- 
secrated in white’” (Divine Worship, p. 233). 
Van Espen (4.p. 1753) says it matters little 

rovided it be of the fruit of the vine.. See further 
in Directorium Anglicanum, 1865, p. 190. I find 
from the Ripon account rolls that red wine of 
Gascony was there used “ pro missis celebratis” in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century. 


& BH 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Arms oy THE STALLS IN THE CATHEDRAL AT 
Haarviem (5 §, ix. 61, 101, 413, 451, 471, 497 ; 
xi. 269.)—I have been in the fine building which 
was for a few years, beginning with 1559, the 
Cathedral of Harlem. In 1572 the bishop was 
driven out, and the usual enormities followed. It 





is still occupied by the Dutch Calvinists. But the 
arms given by Mr. Woopwarp escaped. I had 
not time to examine them, and have no doubt 
that Mr. Woopwarp has related them faithfully. 
I write to point out a misunderstanding of his in 
his note, ante, p. 270. He says: “ The Counts of 
Egmond bore en surtout the arms of the duchy 
of Guelders—Per pale az. and or, two lions com- 
batant, the first or, the other sa.” This makes 
what is there seen to be a single coat. But the 
lions are not combatant, and this shield is parti, 
according to the constant European practice of 
marshalling, and shows two coats, Gueldres and 
Juliers. At the end of “Sigilla Comitum Flan- 
dria .. . Olivari Vredi, . . . 1639,” isa list of arms 
by Julius Chifflet, son of J.J. Chifflet. Among 
them is :— 

“ Gueldres, parti, au premier d’azur a un lion con- 
tourné couronné d'or, lampassé et armé de gueulles, qui 
est de Gueldres ; au 2 d'or au lion de sable, denté et armé 
d’argent, lampassé de gueulles, qui est de Juliers.” 

On the tomb of Charles the Bold occurs a shield 
of Gueldres singly, thus, “La Duche de Gvueldres,” 
Azure, alion rampant, crowned, queue fourchée, or. 
I copied this from the shield myself. + Be 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


“Snack” (5 §. viii. 127, 413; ix. 318; x. 
275, 417.)—I am obliged by the notices of various 
correspondents as to the word shack upon which 
my communication was first of all inserted. But 
may I remark that the replies have in many in- 
stances drifted away from the original purpose, 
which was not to obtain the ordinary meaning of 
shack (about which there is but little question), 
but to arrive at a meaning suitable to the passage 
quoted from the Homily? The reply by C. B., 
which shows the application of the term to grass, 
and not merely to corn, seems to hit upon this, 
The Homily spoke of the charitable use of making 
the balks broad for the more convenient shack of 
cattle during harvest. The broader balk would 
enable the animals used for draught to graze, 
at the intervals of rest from labour, more con- 
veniently. Ep. MarsHALt. 


I am inclined to look upon shack as something 
more than a local custom, and to give it a much 
earlier origin and wider extension. For instance, 
when on the Cotton Commission in Turkey, we 
were troubled with shack under the name of bozook, 
the herdsmen claiming the right of pasturing cattle 
after harvest ; and as American cotton was late in 
ripening, our efforts to grow it were impeded by 
the claimants of bozook. It is, I believe, on the 
same claim that the great company of merino 
sheep traverses Spain, and causes such interrup- 
tion to agriculture. Hype CLARKE. 


“Less” (5 §. x. 248, 294.)—Mr. Rosen- 
THAL does not mention the doubling of the com- 
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parative in the similar word in Greek. From 
éAdxioros there is é<Aayirrdrepos, Ep. ad Eph., 
iii. 8, and éAaywordraros, Sext. Emp. M., iii. 51. 
Liddell and Scott translate the words “ yet 
smaller,” “ less than the least.” 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Swirtrana (5% S, xi. 264.)—“ The Dutch way of 
cutting asparagus” means cutting it under ground, 
as all good gardeners now do, instead of letting it 
grow up with a long green top and hard white 
stalk. Only one inch of the top should appear 
above ground, then dig round it, and cut low 
down ; then the white is quite tender. Look at 
French asparagus in a shop window ; it is all cut 
that way, and is larger than English—never an 
inch of green in the best. H. X. BH. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep (5 §. xi. 289.)— 
Only for Something to Say appeared in an early volume 
of Once a Week, and was signed “ Ralph Benson.” 


F, L. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (5% §. x. 
289.)— 

“Oh, Andrew Fairservice—but I beg pardon,” &c., 
are Hood's, and they begin an Ode to Sir Andrew Agnew, 
Bart., who was the author of a Bill entitled “ The Lord's 
Day Observance Bill,” which he described as a Bill “to 
prevent all manner of work on the Lord's day.” 

Frepk. RvLE£. 
(5 8. xi. 290.) 
* And was so proud,” &c. 

These lines are from Churchill’s Duellist (second ed. 
fol., Lond., Kearsly, 1764), bk. iii. p. 33. The satirical 
portrait is that of Bishop Warburton. A fuller context 
is needed to do the quotation justice. 

“ The First, entitled to the place 
Of Honour both by Gown aad Grace, 
Who never let occasion slip 
To take right-hand of fellowship, 
And was so proud, that should he meet 
The twelve Apostles in the street, 
He 'd turn his nose up at them all, 
And shove his Saviour from the wall.” 
J. Leicester WARREN. 





Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich 
Heine. Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

“Bap translators,” said Don Quixote, “show the wrong 

side of the tapestry,” and no author has been more per- 

sistently thus turned inside out than Heine. Though 
many have attempted to render the matchless melody 
and pathos of his poems, we only know one who has even 
approximately succeeded. Meanwhile his prose works 
may be eaid to be almost unknown to the general reader 
in this country; neither would it, perhaps, be possible 
to introduce them entire, since they contain much that 
might shock, and something that really ought to shock, 
ordinary British prejudices. And yet Heine’s prose is as 
exquisite as his poetry ; many passages are simply poems 
in prose, and the difficulty of rendering such into English 











is hardly less great than in the case of his lyrics, for in 
Heine’s prose we find the same melodious rhythm 
allied to the same simplicity of language that we 
find in his verse. It combines all the vivacity and 
grace of the best French writing with an intensit 
peculiar to German literature, while no * thn mo | 
no modern—author approaches his power of uniting wit 
and pathos. It was consequently a happy thought that 
suggested to Mr. Snodgrass to attempt to accomplish for 
Heine’s prose what has already been effected, more or 
less unsuccessfully, for his verse. He has performed his 
task with skill, tact, and judgment ; and it is easy to per- 
ceive that he has a thorough acquaintance with his 
author and sympathy for his matter. He has not merely 
formed a collection of brilliant extracts from Heine's 
works and classified them as a book of reference, but has 
attempted the more ambitious, and also more useful, 
work of reproducing in an English garb Heine’s thoughts 
and feelings on a great variety of subjects. He thus 
helps to illustrate the phases of Heine’s many-sided 
mind to English readers, and shows them the almost 
endless variety of form in which Heine can clothe his 
thoughts and feelings. As Mr. Snodgrass happily re- 
marks, “In every page of Heine is to be found some 
idea, some phrase, often merely an epithet, which causes 
the reader either a thrill of pleasure or a shock of sur- 
prise. Sometimes a feeling akin to physical terror is 
experienced when the bolt of his unerring irony falls 
upon the superstitions or the hypocrisies that cling to 
the life even of our enlightened and professedly Christian 
century.” Even adequately to render prose alive with 
suc’) varied qualities as Heine's was a task of more than 
common intricacy; it is surrounded with shoals and 
breakers. The greater praise is therefore due to Mr. 
Snodgrass that these have been most happily overcome, 
and that after a careful inspection of his volume and a 
collation of his versions with the originals we can but 
congratulate him upon his fidelity to the sense and spirit 
of the latter. The work has evidently been a labour of 
love, and exhibits no trace of haste or carelessness. It is 
a pity that Mr. Snodgrass has not omitted the few verse 
translations he has placed at the end of his volume. 
They are as prosaic and inadequate as his prose render- 
ings are happy. An excellent index and a careful refe- 
rence to the original of each extract enhance the value 
of this volume, which will, we trust, aid in making 
Heine yet more widely known in this country. 


The Life of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln. 
With some Account of his Predecessors in the See of 
Lincoln. By George G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 
(Murray.) 

Tue life of a medizval eaint is no easy matter to write. 

If the materials are scanty there is usually little to tell 

except of wonders which the modern mind is apt to 

reject; if, however, the holy man has been one who 
moved much in the world, and had dealings with em- 
perors, popes, and kings, there will probably be abundance 
of material in which to quarry, but at every step, if the 
writer be not watchful, he will irritate the susceptibilities 
of his readers. Weare all pretty well of one mind as 
to the great men of antiquity, but the fire yet burns 
fiercely around many of the points touched by a life 
such as that here chronicled. It is no small praise to 
affirm that Mr. Perry has succeeded in his task without 
saying anything which can pain any reasonable person. 
His knowledge of the period in which St. Hugh lived 
and of the passions that stirred it is not scanty, and he 
has been commonly able to look at things from the 
medizval standpoint. The details of Hugh’s dealings 
with Henry, Richard, and John are given in sufficient 
detail and are very well told. We feel, however, that 
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he has done but scant justice to ‘Henry II., who was, 
ewhen all deductions are made, a very great king. Is it 
quite fair, we would ask, to speak of certain of Hilde- 
brand's most questionable acts as done “ for the purposes 
of his own ambitious policy”? The results have been 
fraught with ev:!, butwe are 'y bound te believe 
that there was a good motive at the back. “Mr. Perry 
bas translated from Wilkins’s Conciia certain inquiries 
to be made by the archdeacons of the Lincoln diocese. 
They are very curious, and indicate a strange condition 
of moral laxity and ritual carelessness. One of the 
questions is, ‘‘ Do any clerks frequent the performances 
of actors or play at dice and bones?” The Latin for 
bones is illos. This«word has often been rendered 
“ draughts,” but we believe it to have a wider meaning 
and to include any game played with men of bene or 
ivory. This would, of course, include chess, which we 
know was in former days considered an unholy game for 
the clergy, for in the eleventh century Cardinal Damian, 
in one of hia letters, tells a story of a bishop of Florence 
who spent the night playing at chess in a public-house. 
The bishop excused himself to the cardinal on the ground 
that dice, not chess, were forbidden by the canons, 
Damian, however, ruled that chess waa included under 
the term used for dice, and the poor prelate was ordered, 
in penance for his amusement, to repeat the whole 
Psalter three times over, and to give alms to, and wash 
the feet of, twelve poor people. 


The Bagford Ballads. Edited by J. W. Ebsworth. 

Part TV. (Ballad Society.) 
Tuis is the concluding part of an opus produced by 
copying, collating, annotating, elucidating, and illus- 
trating, with unbounded industry, tact, and learning, 
that tremendous total of ballads and broadsides which 
the omnivorous collector, monstrous John Bagford, 
gathered with all-grasping pains. This volume contains 
titles, indexes, essays, introductions, last words, and 
finally, but not least valuable, new “ copies of verses” by 
the indefatigable editor, written with a rollicking and 
freakish grace which gives new zest to the repast spread 
before us in profusion, in perfect order, and according to 
anexact system. Besides this, The ‘ord Ballads is 
illustrated by excellent fac-similes of the curious wood- 
cuts. Not the least interesting portions of the volume are 
the essays of the introduction, i.e. a biography of Bag- 
ford, an indulgent account of his bibliomania, with notes 
on various kinds of ballads of the streets, those which 
are satirical ; a history of attempts to suppress lampoons ; 
accounts of “ evil days for ballad singers,” editors, and 
the descent of balladsingers. The whole is spiced with 
delight in the subject, a labour of love prodigally per- 
formed. We regard the achievement with admiration. 
With a very few exceptions the iliustrations are accurate, 
pertinent, and curious. Our editor overrates the anta- 
gonism to ballads which he ascribes to the Puritans; he 
errs concerning Hogarth when describing as ballad 
singers both the women who, in “The March to 
Finchley,” have clutched the grenadier: one of these 
is a newsvendor, laden with the London Evening Post, 
the Jacobite Journal, and the Remembrancer, and she is 
the soldier's Roman Catholic spouse; the other is a 
ballad seller, and the guardsman’s “ Protestant doxy.” 
On the same page it is said that the fiddler in front in 
“ Chairing the Member” isa Jew: he isa seaman. The 
student will not fail to be on bis guard in respect to 
playful allusions to a certain College of Nirgends, which 
is, or was, a poetical institution of the author's own 
foundation. 

Tux Speaker's Commentary on the Bible has met with 
such wide and favourable acceptance at the hands of 
scholars generally, that we are glad to find Mr. Murray 





has set about the task of placing it in an abridged form 
in the hands of that large class of readers to. whom 
minute criticism and learned disquisitions are an. 
necessary. The Student's Com on the Bible (for 
such is’ the title of the present abridgment of the 
Speaker's Commentary) effects its object, and Mr. Fuller 
may be congratula on the appearance of his first 
volume, which embraccs the Pentateuch. 


Jamrzson’s “Scorrish Dicrionary.”—Mr. Alexander 
Gardner (Paisley) announces a new edition of this great 
work, carefully revised and collated, with the entire 
age incorporated, by John Longmuir, A/M., 
LL.D. Mr. Gardner invites suggestions from all quarters. 
Amongst the subscribers’ names we are glad to find not 
a few of the regular contributors to “ N. & Q.” 


Miss Meteyarp.—Another busy and industrious toiler 
in the field of literature, and especially of biography.and 
antiquities, has passed away in the person of Eliza Mete- 
yard, the accomplished authoress of The Hallowed Spots 
of Ancient London, The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, and 
also of bi hical sketches of Wedgwood’s friends and 
disciples, r the. title of A Group of Englishman. 
She was the daughter of a surgeon at Shrewsbury. Her 
first story, Struggles for Fame, published in 1845, attracted 
the attention of Douglas Jerrold, to whose ne per 
she contributed largely under the pseudonym of “ Silver- 

m.” ‘Miss Meteyard died on the 4th inst., in South 
Lambeth, at the age of sixty-three. 


RMotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Jaypre.—Yes; but the references to previous numbers 
of “N. & Q.” having articles on the same subject appear 
to be incomplete. Will you remove this difficulty by 
furnishing them? “ Prior” next week. 

M. W. asks in what village the old English custom of 
crowning a rural queen on May Day is stiil maintained, 
and where it could for a certainty be witnessed on the 
first of the ensuing month. [We will forward prepaid 
letters.] 

J. Beatze.—In an interesting paper on Cobbett in this 
month’s Cornhill it is stated that he was born at Farn- 
ham, on March 9, 1762. Consult Smith’s William 
Cobbett (Sampson Low). 

Scotus.—Onycha, a perfume poteee made from the 
cup of the strombus, or wing-shell, which abounds in the 
Red Sea. 

P.8.8.—The London University Calendar gives all 
necessary information. 

R. W. E.—They were received, and we hope to review 
them very shortly. 

T. C. (Kelso).—The address was different. 

J. B.—Forwarded to Mr. Thoms. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





